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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


In Thanksgiving | 
I: August, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary, 








spoke these words: “ The lights are going out in Europe, one 

by one. Will we, in our lifetime, see them rekindled?” Since 
then, we have seen the lights of Europe—and more than Europe— 
twice dimmed and darkened. Now, for a second time, they re- 
appear—twinkling, shining, flashing lights—a symbol of our second 
resurrection from the chaos and tragedy of war. Twice, with a 
grand array of Allied Powers, we have risen victorious ; twice the 
victory has been gained over the same enemy, Germany. Yet, not 
everywhere are the lights shining. There are large areas, prostrate 
under demoralisation and defeat, and others too, over which hangs 
a thick pall of apprehension and insecurity. Problems, many and 
very earnest, confront us: not least of them the war with Japan 
in Pacific and Further Asia. There are vast problems of recon- 
struction at home, which would be solved most happily if the people 
of Britain could maintain that spirit of co-operation and common 
purpose which brought them, badly shaken but solidly tenacious, 
through the grim years, 1940 and 1941. There are problems of 
foreign policy, where the factors are not wholly under our control— 
some of them ugly as well as awkward. Yet, before all else, our duty - 
is to give thanks, thanks to God for our deliverance from danger 
and from the stress and strain of the Continental War, and thanks also 
for the remarkable Providence He has shown in our regard. Looking 
back over the past five years, who can fail to detect in our history 
the protection and favour of God Almighty? Dunkirk and the 
Battle of Britain are the two occasions most readily referred to: 
but there were others, indeed many others. We offer thanks to 
God that we have come through it, saddened certainly, scarred 
maybe by personal experience and sorrow, but confident that we have 
been spared, individually and as a people, to face these problems 
with an urgent feeling of responsibility, and a readiness to work, 
as individuals with other individuals, and as a nation with other 
nations, to establish in Britain and throughout the world an order 
of reason, justice and tranquillity. We offer thanks to God that an 
end is set to slaughter and destruction on the Continent ; that a halt 
has been called to the cruel attrition of want, destitution and starva- 
tion and to the foulness of Nazi tyranny and oppression. We offer 
thanks that normal human life is now again possible; that hus- 
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bands may come home to wives, and sons to mothers, and families 
be re-assembled in security and peace. Thanks we offer also that 
the people of Britain and of Europe are freed at long last from the 
menace of raid and bomb and rocket. Assuredly, we have every 
ground to turn to God, not just once on some special Sunday for 
official thankfulness, but continuously and for a long time, and to 
voice our heartfelt gratitude that these years of strife and sacrifice 
are drawing to their very welcome close. Nor can a Catholic forget 
that other duty—prayer commending to God’s keeping the souls 
of those who have fallen in the war, and prayer that asks for God’s 
particular blessing on the wounded and maimed and on all whom 
sorrow and distress have sorely visited. 


Thanksgiving for Victory 
E are grateful not only because the European war has been 
ended, but also for victory. There is always the danger that 

we invoke God’s name in our own interests rather than in the objective 

cause of Right. Yet, glancing backwards over the past six years 
to the fateful decision of September, 1939, what verdict could we 
now pass on it other than the verdict we then passed upon it—that 
we were embarking upon a war of justified and just defence? We 
had tried to avoid war, and had succeeded in postponing war. We 
made concessions and found ourselves tricked ; looked the other 
way and, despite compromise and blind eye, the peril grew. The 
policy of “ appeasement”? which has been so roundly condemned 
in retrospect, is a sure sign that we had no liking for war. When 
war was declared, ‘it was to no sound of bells or trumpets, but with 
a heavy heart. Then were we warned that our struggle would be 
against “evil things,” against bad faith, against oppression, against 
persecution. Since then we have met the bad faith, witnessed the 
persecution and oppression. We were compelled to uphold by 
force of arms the decent, human things and values, in face of an 
enemy who had thrown them on one side and was determined to 

stake everything on the fact of Power. 1939 merged into 1940. 

Then the deluge. The Western barriers were broken through, 

one after the other—Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, finally 

France. “ Blood and sweat and tears’’—they were all that our 

new Prime Minister would guarantee us after such disasters. We 

were alone. Yet not alone, for with us were the hopes of the civilized 
world. Important groups were with us too from the countries over- 
run by the enemy. Without the Poles, it is questionable whether 
we would have gained the Battle of Britain ; without the assistance 
ef merchant seamen from Norway, France and Holland, our task 
of keeping open our sea lanes would have been more precarious. 

Yet not alone, for the peoples of the Commonwealth were with us, 

as were the growing sympathies and the material aid of the United 
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States. 1940-1941 brought our finest national hour. And wherever 
the war is discussed, let this be remembered. Had Britain failed or 
even faltered in that grim hour, there would have been no Stalingrad 
to turn the tide of battle frcm East to West, there would have been 
no battles in Normandy or along the Rhine, no meetings of Allied 
armies by the Elbe. A small embattled island withstood the fury 
of the greatest military Power in the world, at that moment the 
greatest military Power of modern history. Then was our sincerity 
tried in the fire of adversity and found not wanting. It was then, too, 
that we were most conscious of God’s protection. 

Since then, the war has ranged far and wide. The war in Europe 
became, in the widest sense, a world war. It would not be difficult 
to regard the war, from the German side, as a Greek tragedy on 
a gigantic scale. The theme of so much Greek drama is the inner 
logic of lawlessness or violence which, in the long run, encompasses 
the destruction of those who sponsor it. The spirit of violence cannot 
restrain, cannot set limits to its ambitions. The German leaders, 
like characters from Aeschylus or Sophocles, were driven onwards, 
as it were by Furies, from aggression to aggression, from one false 
step to yet another. They attacked Russia. The Russians defended 
themselves and have made immense sacrifices to defeat an enemy, 
made common to Russia and ourselves. Their ideas differ greatly 
from our ideas; their policy we at times fail to understand, and 
occasionally must disapprove. Yet, they were attacked and quite 
rightly defended themselves. After Pearl Harbour, the German 
leaders declared war on the United States, and no single factor has 
contributed more to their undoing. One of the most heartening 
features of the war has been.the manner in which the United States 
and Britain have worked together on every level and the growth 
in mutual understanding and appreciation between the people of 
America and Britain. 

The war has changed continually. Campaigns have developed, 
in Africa and Southern Europe. Allied armies closed in on Germany 
from East and West. Yet the simple issues with which the war 
began have retained their value, even when other and alien issues 
have come to complicate them. And the United States have identified 
themselves wholeheartedly with those initial issues. ‘These have been: 
the defence of liberty against tyranny, of smaller nations against the 
aggression of a powerful neighbour, of the rule of international law 
against Power, naked and unashamed. Because we have stood for 
this and, at least in part, have secured this, we can thank God 
for the victory. 


The Aftermath 
HE transition from war to peace, even though it is not yet full 
peace, brings its special problems. Some of them are psycho- 

logical. Sustained effort is frequently followed by lassitude and 
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apathy. When tension is relaxed, men find themselves asking whether 
the tension, after all, was worth while. It happened last time, we 
must remind ourselves, and the war-weariness of 1919 and 1920 
was one of the reasons for our war-unreadiness of 1938 and 1939. 
In one of the saddest, yet finest books on the last war, C, E. Montague 
gives full rein to his sentiment of Disenchantment. ‘‘ What a victory 
it might have been,” he wrote, “the real, the winged victory, 
chivalric, whole and unstained. The bride that our feckless wooing 
had sought and not won in the generous youth of the war had come 
to us now; an old woman, or dead, she no longer refused us. We 
had arrived . . . too late”: or “so we had failed—had won the 
fight and lost the prize: the garland of the war was withered before 
it was gained. The lost years, the broken youth, the dead friends, 
the women’s overshadowed lives at home, the agony and sweat— 
all had gone to darken the stains which most of us had thought 
to scour out of the world.” But that is how men have felt after 
all wars. That is one of the reasons why wars recur. Disillusionment 
must be fought and overcome; only the disillusionment is easy, 
the fight hard. We have to face the problems ; there is no return 
to a carefree and irresponsible existence. At home, reconstruction, 
with the material cares of housing, repairs and restoration, full 
employment, the gradual turnover from war to peace economies— 
pressing and complex questions which demand a high measure of 
common effort and good will. Squabbles, dissensions, disputes 
must be avoided ; older antagonisms and rivalries have to be kept 
subordinate to a new sense of national unity, which draws its strength 
from livifig co-operation, not from lifeless control. Doubtless the 
July elections are necessary. A Parliament, now ten years old, 
requires new blood. But, besides new blood, Parliament needs old 
intelligence and a deep feeling of responsibility that the great pro- 
blems of reconstruction are far more important than any interplay 
of Party prestige and political gains. Looking abroad, we are 
conscious of the appeal which poverty and destitution make upon 
our—now none too plentiful—resources, the crying need of food, 
medical and other requisites in some, at least, of the occupied coun- 
tries on the Continent. It is an appeal we could not, and of course, 
will not ignore though it means, we. know, the continuance here 
of rationing and restrictions. Lastly, there are the vast problems of 
foreign relationships, and it is precisely here that domestic squabbles, 
leading to national disunity, would do us, and the whole world, 
the gravest disservice. If a proper organization for world peace 
is to be established, and the urgent outstanding practical problems 
of the present moment are adequately and fairly to be solved, then 
British foreign policy must remain intelligent, firm and consistent. 
Its broad general lines must not be left to the mercy of changing 
personalities or party prejudices. That way weakness lies, and 
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chaos. The peoples of the Continent who have suffered enemy 
occupation have never quite forgiven us for our timid, inconsistent, 
and very nearly dishonest foreign policy in the years immediately 
prior to 1939. Britain’s prestige stands very high to-day, and quite 
rightly ; yet, there still does lurk an element of mistrust, lest we 
drift into our old and casual ways, fobbing off responsibilities, and 
compromising and appeasing where a firm attitude is called for and 
would be, in the long run, the safer and the less costly policy. We 
cannot afford to lose hold of principles and ideals, for the only inter- 
national society that can endure must be founded upon the recognition 
of moral principles, enshrined in international agreements and inter- 
national law. We must eschew the temptation to rest content with 
some easy expedient, some shoddy “second-best,” with the cynical 
acceptance of a “ lesser of two evils.” If we are honest in the thanks 
we give to God for our past deliverance and for present victory, 
we are bound to insist that the relations of peoples with other peoples, 
like the relations of one man with his neighbour, shall be founded 
upon the acknowledgement of one common Father of mankind— 
and one brotherhood in the human family under that same Father 
—and on the recognition and acceptance of God’s moral law as the 
basis of international behaviour. 


San Francisco 


HROUGHOUT May, and into June, the European scene 

has stolen all -the thunder. Germany’s collapse, with its 
consequences and problems, has focussed all attention. And so too 
little notice has been taken of the San Francisco Conference. Yet 
it is on the outcome of that Conference that rest the hopes of an 
organization to settle disputes between nations and provide a 
framework for their effective co-operation. It is too early to weigh 
the achievement of the Conference, but certain points call for com- 
ment. Something has been achieved: in fact, it is an achievement 
in itself to have kept the Powers together and in discussion for more 
than a month. On some major issues, the result has been com- 
promise. To begin with, the spokesmen of the United States have 
stressed the obligations of the greater Powers. ‘‘ The responsibility 
of the Great States,” declared President Truman in an opening 
broadcast address, ‘‘is to serve and not to dominate the peoples 
of the world”; they must prove conclusively, that Right is in 
possession of Might, thus reversing the sequence of their enemies’ 
philosophy that “ Might makes Right.” -Addressing the first plenary 
session, Mr. Stettinius warned the delegates they must steer between 
two: extremes, avoiding, on the one side, the notion of a Grand 
Alliance of larger Powers and, on the other side, a “ millenial 
idealism”: “let us,” he said, “‘ construct the charter of the world 
organization as soundly as we can, but let us not sacrifice approval 
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to perfection.” Later, Field Marshal Smuts insisted (May ist), 
that this charter should contain in its preamble a declaration of 
human rights and of the common faith in those rights which has 
sustained the Allied peoples during the war. Later in May, Mr. 
Stettinius urged that the first task of the new world organization 
ought to be the drafting of “an International Bill of Rights based 
on the Four Freedoms.” Speaking on May 2nd, the Prime Minister 
of Syria was as explicit as anyone. The war had been waged, he 
asserted, for principles which he did not find sufficiently clarified 
in the proposals of Dumbarton Oaks. The moral basis of the Allies’ 
struggle must be included among the principles of the new organi- 
zation ; these principles must be expounded and made very precise 
so that they might serve as effective norms of international conduct ; 
problems had to be solved not from the point of view of political 
expediency but according to the rules of international law. During 
the early weeks of the Conference Mr. Molotov was prominent. He 
experienced some reverses at the beginning. Russia’s request, put 
forward by Czechoslovakia, that an invitation be sent to the Lublin 
Government to join the Conference, was immediately rejected 
(April 27th) ; Russian opposition to the admittance of the Argentine 
was negatived in the Steering Committee by 29 votes to 6, and 
in the plenary session, by 31 votes to 4, as was also M. Molotov’s 
suggestion that the admittance of the Argentine should be delayed 
for several days. M. Molotov, it is understood, was much impressed 
by the block vote of the 20 South American States on the subject 
of Argentine’s admission to the Conference. 


Guiding Lines 
MONG the major problems were: the composition of the 
Security Council, the harmonizing of regional alliances with 

the world organization, the “veto”? of the Great Powers, and 

colonial mandates and trusteeship. The Security Council, it had 
been agreed at Dumbarton Oaks, should consist of eleven members. 

Five of them to be permanent—the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, China 

and France ; the other six non-permanent, to be elected, three for 

one year only, and three for two years, by the General Assembly. 

At San Francisco, in the plenary session (April 27th), the Australian 

Deputy Prime Minister suggested that the non-permanent seats on 

the Security Council should be allotted to countries “‘ whose resources, 

geographical position and, willingness to resist aggression made 
their co-operation essential to the effective working of the security 
mechanism.” 'The Canadian Premier added that “ power is not 
exclusively concentrated in the hands of any four or five States, 
and the Conference should not act on the assumption that it is.” 
Such an assumption would endanger security for it might well breed 
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a new type of isolationism in the smaller countries which would 
disinterest themselves in international problems, leaving their 
solution to the Big Five. Ultimately (May 5th) the four sponsoring 
Powers (U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., and China) published their list of 
joint amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which included 
the following paragraph : 


The General Assembly should elect six States to fill non-permanent 
seats on the Council, “due regard being specially paid in the first 
instance to the contribution of members of the organization towards 
the maintenance of international peace and security and towards 
other purposes of the organization, and also to equitable geographical 
distribution.” 

The relation between existing regional alliances and the more 
general obligations within the new world organization led to con- 
siderable discussion. The Russians insisted that such pacts must 
retain their validity, meaning the pacts concluded against former 
enemies, e.g., the Soviet treaties with Britain, France, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, but envisaged the possibility that they might 
ultimately be merged into the responsibility of the world organization. 
The French adopted a more intransigent attitude, fearing lest this 
Russian concession might occasion pressure for the abandonment of 
such regional alliances. The South American States asked that 
their pan-American regional agreements, as developed recently 
in the Act of Chapultepec, should be placed on the same footing 
as the security treaties entered into by the Soviet Union and other 
European countries. The four sponsoring Powers had agreed, on 
May 5th, that these European treaties directed against Germany 
could become immediately operative, in the case of renewed aggression, 
without any waiting for the approval of the Security Council. The 
South American States argued that any control of their agreements 
by a world organization would violate the Monroe Doctrine and the 
conception of hemisphere solidarity ; it would also permit inter- 
ference from outside, since one non-American Great Power might 
exercise its “veto”’ to prevent the South American States from 
using force against an aggressor within their own hemisphere. Some 
of the non-American delegates maintained that if all regional arrange- 
ments were to be exempted from the Council’s authority, there was 
little use in having a Security Council ; European treaties against 
a renewal of German aggression were, they argued, to have a special 
position. On May 16th, Mr. Stettinius issued a statement setting 
out under three heads the place of regional agreements in the final 
charter. They are as follows :— 


(1) They recognized the paramount authority of the world organi- 
zation in all enforcement action ; there would be. no change in 
the original requirement that no such action would be taken 
without the Security Council’s authorization ; 
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(2) They recognized the inherent right of self-defence, either individual 
or collective, “‘in the event that the Security Council does not 
maintain international peace and security and an armed 
attack against a member State occurs.”” Measures taken in the 
exercise of this right should be reported at once to the Security 
Council ; 

(3) They stated that regional agencies would be looked upon as an 
important means for regulating local disputes ; specific reference 
would be made to them in the charter. 


The second of these paragraphs was amended later, in deference 
to Russian wishes. It then read, that nations could act, individually 
or collectively, in self-defence if aggression took place “ before the 
Security Council has decided what action the world organiza- 
tion shall take.” 


The “Veto ” 


HE proposals of Dumbarton Oaks took it as axiomatic that 

the preservation of peace by international means depended 
upon the unanimous co-operation of the Great Powers. This meant, 
in practice, that if one of the Big Four or Five became involved 
in an international dispute, the Security Council could do little 
about it. Each Great Power had its right to veto action against 
itself and even discussion of the dispute. Much of the debate at 
San Francisco was concerned with the limitation of this power of 
veto. Britain was ready to abandon the use of the “ veto,” except 
as regards action by the Council; a single Great Power, in this 
case, could not prevent the Council, when faced with such a dispute, 
from investigating it and passing judgment on it, thus forming an 
influential world opinion on the subject. The Russian attitude 
upheld the veto throughout. On June 7th, the four sponsoring 
Powers reached agreement, an agreement which involved great 
concessions to the Russian point of view. The Great Powers are 
not to have the right to veto discussion by the Security Council of 
any dispute to which they may be a party. But the veto is retained 
for all subsequent stages, i.e., investigation of the dispute, recom- 
mendation of enforcement action to be adopted by the Council, 
and the actual application of such enforcement action. So, the 
Great Powers have practically retained the impregnable position 
which Dumbarton Oaks had given them. Realism doubtless wel- 
comes the decision on the grounds that it brings the Great Powers 
closer together and gives them a vested interest in settling difficulties 
between smaller countries. Idealism must regret it since it places 
those Powers above the law. A further compromise has been 
arrived at on the matter of colonial mandates and trusteeship. The 
Soviet delegation pressed for the term “ independence” as the goal 
for mandated peoples: Britain and the United States wanted the 
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expression “ self-government.” Later, it was agreed that in the 
charter the statement would be inserted that “the basic objects 
of the administering Powers should include the promotion of the 
political, economic and social advancement of peoples under a 
trustee and their progressive development towards independence 
or self-government according to the varying circumstances in each 
territory.”” An interim verdict on San Francisco must be mixed. 
Some common agreement has been reached—not as much as many 
would have liked, more perhaps that the pessimists thought probable. 
The greatest deficiency is an absence of clearly formulated principles. 


East and West 
HEN we turn from conferences at San Francisco to facts 
and situations on the Continent of Europe, the temperature 
falls rapidly. Whatever the relations of Britain and the United 
States with Russia at San Francisco, they are clouded over with 
uncertainty and mistrust in Europe. The mistrust is mutual. The 
leaders of Soviet Russia grew up as rebels against authority and, 


* once in authority themselves, became highly sensitive to all oppo- 


sition, suppressing it ruthlessly. They are still sensitive to opposition 
and inclined to read hidden opposition into every kind of criticism, 
however reasonable. At the same time, they show little regard for 
the susceptibilities and principles of Britain and the U.S.A. The 
military plans elaborated at Yalta succeeded admirably ; not so 
the political arrangements. The Russian leaders have presented 
their allies with a series of faits accomplis, e.g., the Lublin adminis- 
tration, the Renner “ Provisional Government”? in Vienna, and 
probably also the Yugoslav demands in Istria and Carinthia. German 
propaganda tried to split the Allies, with only indifferent success. 
We must be careful not to continue its work after the event. Yet, 
it is only now that the Allied Control Council is starting to 
function in Germany because of these suspicions. For practical 
purposes, Germany is cut in two, along the Elbe ; and the countries 
between Germany and Russia are hidden behind a Chinese Wall. 
No independent observers or journalists may penetrate into that 
area. But, unless there is genuine joint control in Germany, the plans 
for occupying Germany and re-educating the Germans will certainly 
collapse. If Russian-occupied Germany is to be re-educated one 
way, and the rest in another and very different way, then Germany 
will assuredly become what the Allies should never allow it to become 
—a field of political manceuvre and diplomacy of one side against 
another. 


That Cordon Sanitaire 


- NENUINELY or from tactical motives, the Soviet Government 
insists that there must be Governments friendly to Russia 
in all the countries which border Soviet territory to West and South. 
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The reason alleged is that Russia must feel herself secure from attack 
in Europe. All suggestions that the smaller East-Central States 
ought to be brought together in some economic or even political 
federation are rejected by the Soviets on the grounds that that would 
be to form a cordon sanitaire around and against Russia. However, 
their interpretation of the expression “friendly Government” is 
Communist or puppet Government. Finland is the one clear excep- 
tion for there, though the Government has moved decidedly towards 
the Left, it was properly elected and can fairly claim to represent 
popular opinion, at least in the exigencies of national defeat. Else- 
where, the Governments functioning in countries under Russian 
influence are either directly supervised by Russia or indirectly 
managed by local Communist parties. In Poland, the Lublin 
administration is a Russian committee for Polish affairs ; its president, 
M. Bierut, a professional Comintern agent ; and the secret Soviet 
police are active on Polishsoil. M. Josip Broz, whom our papers know as 
“Marshal Tito,” is another Comintern agent, trained in political 
methods and political warfare in Moscow. M. Broz may or may 
not head a genuinely national movement. Certainly, German 
oppression in Yugoslavia drove many thousands of volunteers to his 
partisan standard, and his proclamation of a Federal Yugoslavia 
may have rallied to him a large number of Croats and Slovenes. 
Yet he is closely linked with the Soviets, and also with the Bulgarian 
Government which is similarly inspired. The Times blows alter- 
nately hot and cold on Balkan questions. On May 25th and 26th 
it blew very chilly, with two articles with a prevailing Marxist wind. 
Yet on May 23rd, its Istanbul correspondent analysed the Balkan 
situation with rare penetration. The wind had veered. Describing 
the situation in Bulgaria; he pointed out that the Government was 
officially a composite one, consisting of four parties, Communists, 
Agrarians, Social Democrats and the Zveno group, including many 
Army officers, some with dubiously Fascist pasts. The Communists 
had seized the ministries of Justice and the Interior ; and dismissed 
the regular police, replacing them with a popular militia under their 
own orders. “ Thus, in spite of official appearances, Bulgarian 
public life to-day is under complete Communist sway. The real 
ruler of the country is not the head of the Government, but a woman, 
Tsola Dragoitcheva, the secretary of the Communist Party, whose 
orders are final and undisputed.’ Other sources declare that 
Roumania is being’ slowly reduced to the same condition. The 
Groza Government is a joint affair, though the two chief political 
parties, the National Peasants and the Liberals, are excluded. 
Communists are gaining complete control. And, once again, promi- 
nent is another woman, Mrs. Anna Paucker, who has spent long 
years in Russia and formerly had Soviet citizenship. In neither 
country have the Communists a large following, though it is more 
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considerable in Bulgaria than in Roumania. By methods, direct 
and indirect, the Russian authorities are establishing a situation 
throughout the Balkans, not based upon the wishes or interests of the 
populations in question. They are setting up another kind of 
cordon sanitaire, a ring of States around Russia, under Soviet control 
and for reasons that have more to do with Russian imperialism than 
security. It is a cordon sanitaire that is decidedly insanitary. 


Poland—Once again 


HREE months and more have elapsed since Yalta. Its 

decisions on Poland were received in Britain with serious 
regret, to say nothing of misgiving. But there were many who 
salved their consciences with the argument that, by abandoning 
Eastern Poland to the Soviets, they had saved Western Poland for 
the Poles and secured its freedom and independence. This argument 
has—alas—proved fallacious. As yet, nothing has been saved. 
In fact, the situation has gone from bad to worse and has resulted 
in complete deadlock. Every attempt by the British and U.S. 
Ambassadors in Moscow and by the Governments of the United 
States and Britain to procure a more representative Government 
in Poland by the inclusion of Polish democratic leaders has been 
sabotaged : and not always openly, witness the underhand and 
sinister arrest of fifteen of those leaders, some of whose names had 
been expressly recommended to Moscow by the Western Allies. 
Some blame for this deadlock must certainly go to the Allied officials, 
responsible for the careless and ambiguous wording of the Yalta 
paragraphs on Poland. They were either ambiguous, as when 
they referred to “‘ democratic and anti-Nazi parties ” (language one 
should not use with Soviet diplomats) or they played directly into 
Russian hands. These paragraphs contained three explicit refer- 
ences to the Lublin administration. It was spoken of as “ the present 
Provisional Government which is now functioning in Poland,” and 
this was to be reorganized ; the Commission of Three in Moscow, 
consisting of M. Molotov and the Ambassadors of the U.S.A. and 
Britain, was to consult “‘ with members of the present Provisional 
Government ”’ ; and there was the mention of Russia’s diplomatic 
relations ‘‘ with the present Provisional Government of Poland.” 
Most sedulously was every mention of the Polish Government in 
London kept out of the document. The Russians now affect a very 
literal interpretation of these paragraphs, claiming that every 
addition to the Lublin Government must have that Government’s 
approval. But Lublin approves what Moscow has decided it shall 
approve. We are back in a nasty, vicious circle. Meanwhile, the 
Lublin authorities, with the assistance of the Russian secret police, 
are endeavouring to create a situation favourable to themselves 
and to angle for popular support. Early in May, the Polish Home 
Service announced that land had been distributed to 302,893 
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families ; among the estates partitioned were those of members of 
the Polish Government over here. Political commissars have been 
attached to the new levies, raised inside Poland. The Polish Home 
Service, on May aist, felt it was necessary to offer some explanation 
of these new officials, as nothing of the kind had existed in the old 
Polish army. This explanation was that the war was directed not 
only against external enemies, like Germany and Japan, but also 
against ‘the enemy at home,” that is, of course, those Poles—and 
they are the overwhelming majority—who have no sympathy with 
Lublin or Moscow. 


From Poland to the Balkans 


HE Lublin Government is trying to give the impression that it 

is favourable towards Catholicism. On May 15th, aradiostation, 
operating from Moscow and calling itself ‘‘ The Moscow Embassy 
of the Polish Provisional Government,” broadcast a statement said 
to have been made by Bishop Adamski. According to this, the 
Catholic Church enjoys full freedom in Silesia; Church property 
has been restored ; and the Government has offered help in those 
towns where churches have been destroyed. ‘‘ The Catholic Church 
suffered terribly throughout Poland under German occupation. 
The clergy were persecuted and sent to concentration camps. In 
my diocese alone, fifty priests died in concentration camps. It x 
only now that we are able to breathe freely and forget that nightmare 
period.”” The statement mentions the re-appearance of Catholic 
papers and periodicals, such as Gos¢é WNiedzielny and Wiadomosci 
Diecezjalne, published in Katowice, the weekly Tygodnik Powszechny, 
in Cracow, and Przewodnik Katolicki, in Poznaf. The Polish Home 
Service for the following day, May 16th, broadcast extracts from 
Bishop Adamski’s pastoral letter, including the following sentences : 

The Catholic Church in Poland is at present animated by deep 


gratitude. The hostile oppression which fettered its activity is over. 
Religious life is returning to normal. Gradually we shall restore 


every sphere of our religious activity. The Provisional Government -° 


has already returned to the Church its property the Germans had 
taken—so they are certainly not opposing the free and unfettered 
reconstruction of Catholic religious life. .. . 

Your hearts will be gladdened particularly to know that your 
children will not only go to Polish schools, but in these schools they 
will have the same measure of Catholic education as they had had 
before ... ; 

When I appeal for a return to a normal, pre-war Catholic life, 
I do so following assurances from the highest representatives of the 
Polish Provisional Government that the work of the Catholic Church 
will not only be unhampered but, on the contrary, will meet with 
sympathy from the authorities. 


This communication refers to Silesia. Is it genuinely representative? 
Is it true of other parts of Poland? Reports from Rome suggest 
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that the Russians are creating serious difficulties for the Uniates in 
Eastern Poland, ceded to Russia at Yalta. The new Metropolitan 
of Lwéw has been arrested, as have also been the Uniate bishops of 
Przemysl and Stanislawéw. 

On the other hand, there is much evidence that Catholics are 
subject to persecution in Yugoslavia. The Times published, on May 
23rd, a strong protest against this persecution of Catholics as also 
against a number of other unpleasant features in the Tito régime, 
from a British officer who had served in Yugoslavia. Two days 
subsequently, there was a rejoinder, from another officer who had 
experience of Yugoslavia; it was unconvincing and somewhat 
querulous. The Tablet, for May 1gth, published a long and circum- 
stantial account of this persecution. Priests have been arrested 
and shot, not for political reasons but on account of their popularity 
and influence with the Croat people. The Tablet reports : 


The killings of priests suggest strongly that pastoral renown, 
spiritual eminence, intellectual distinction are more hated crimes 
than those of a political order. The most abominable thing about 
these killings is the way in which the victims are selected. Of fourteen 
priests so far killed in the Diocese of Dubrovnik, only three had any 
political associations. The remaining eleven were shot because they 
had large followings, much influence, were popular preachers. Canon 
Nicolas Delic, Vicar-General of Makarska, who was executed on 
November 4th last, was well known to be the strong opponent of 
the Ustashi. His crime was that he was prominent in organizing 
Catholic life, in social matters and in charitable activities. To have 
influence with the young is held particularly heinous; therefore 
was Father Toma Tomasic, a prominent headmaster in Dubrovnik, 
shot. Father Peter Perica, S.J., shot by O.Z.N.A., the Communist 
Gestapo, last November, had not the faintest connection with politics, 
but was widely known as a confessor and spiritual adviser. Father 
Maryjan Blazic was executed in Dubrovnik for being a successful 
preacher. Examples could be multiplied. 


Education, in Croatia, has been taken out of the hands of the Church. 
All private and confessional schools have been closed, and a uniform 
system of education, under the control of a Commissar, introduced. 
The Croatian youth is forcibly enrolled in the “ Pioneers,” a Yugo- 
slav imitation of the Soviet Komsomol. ‘“ The Pioneers concentrate 
their programmes into Sunday mornings, and in any case the children 
are expressly forbidden to attend Mass. Every means is used to 
fill them with Communist ideology ; and here, whatever may now 
be the case in Russia, religion is still held to be a dangerous drug.” 
The religious situation has been difficult in Croatia for some time ; 
relations between Catholics and Orthodox have been strained. But 
the Tito policy has little to do with this stress and strain ; it is down- 
right persecution of the Church. It may be asked whether this is 
part of a larger policy to exalt the Orthodox Church in the Balkans 
at the expense of Catholics, and for reasons that are not religious, but 
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strictly political. Certainly, some Orthodox prelates from Russia 
appear to be lending their support to some such scheme. 


Yugoslav Aspirations 

NE can have genuine sympathy with the desire of the Yugoslav 

Government to extend its frontiers towards the North and 
North-West and so to incorporate groups of Slovenes in the “ new ” 
Yugoslavia. Most Continental countries have had their dreams 
of a terra irredenta. But the dreams have usually led to war and, 
when they have been practically realised, to injustice. Germania 
irredenta meant the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland of 
Bohemia ; Jtalia irredenta involved the annexation of Istria and 
Venezia Giulia after 1918 and, incidentally, the grave injustice of 
the annexation of South Tyrol. Now, we are faced with a Yugoslavia 
irredenta. ‘The protests of Field Marshal Alexander have been per- 
fectly fair. Whatever the rights and wrongs of these Yugoslav 
claims, any attempt to seize the territories in question would smack 
of just those evils which the Allies have overcome in Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. The questions must be settled, calmly and 
after discussion, not by unilateral seizure. Italo-Yugoslav relations 
were not happy between 1919 and 1939. What looks like a Yugoslav 
coup d’état in Trieste will scarcely improve them. Nor, be it said, 
will the relations between Italy and France be improved by the French 
penetration into some of the North-West valleys of Italy, notably the 
Val d’Aosta and the Val di Susa, ostensibly to bring about certain 
frontier rectifications in the French favour. Small territorial gains, 
made in this unilateral way, will not outweigh the grave deterioration 
of relations between France and Italy. The fact that excited Italians 
shouted “‘ Nice, Savoy, Corsica”? on Fascist parade days does not 
justify responsible French statesmen in these trivial seizures. French 
indignation at the Italian “‘ stab in the back ”’ of France, in France’s 
hour of prostration in 1940, should warn the French not to inflict 
even a much slighter “‘ stab in the back” of Italy, now that Italy, 
in her turn, is prostrate. But to go back to the claims of the Yugo- 
slavs. Though there is a Slovene minority in Carinthia, there is 
little substance to the argument that Carinthia ought to given to 
Yugoslavia. It was a German duchy for five hundred years before 
ever it became part of the Austrian domains in 1335. What 
is more, the question was thoroughly examined after the last 
war when a frontier between Austria and Yugoslavia was fixed— 
along the line of the Karawanken Mountains—as the result of a popular 
plebiscite. Yugoslav claims to part of the Italian provinces of Istria 
and Venezia Giulia have more to them. In the country districts 
behind Trieste the majority of the population is Slav, and it did not 
enjoy the best of treatment under Fascist administration. But 
Trieste itself is a predominantly Italian city. On ethnical grounds, 
Trieste should remain Italian. The Yugoslav argument is that 
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the port must go with the hinterland, and consequently ought to be 
given to Yugoslavia. Trieste declined as a port under Italian rule. 
This was not wholly the fault of the Italians but due in large measure 
to the economic disintegration which followed upon the political 
disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. A third solution 
of the Trieste problem would recognize what has been, in the past, 
its historical rdle. It was the port for Austria and Hungary, the 
natural outlet to a sea for those otherwise land-locked regions. It should 
be developed as a port, under Italian or just possibly under inter- 
national control, to serve as an outlet for the countries, immediately 
to the North. Leaving that problem for future solution, we would 
urge that Yugoslav policy in Trieste has been foolish. Delegates 
from the Italian Resistance Movement reported to the Italian Prime 
Minister, in May, that more than a thousand persons had been 
arrested by the Yugoslavs, many of them prominent members of the 
‘Movement ; that others had been spirited away and no information 
was available as to their fate and whereabouts ; that all men had been 
called up between the ages of eighteen and fifty. The Italian Foreign 
Minister, de Gasperi, warned the Yugoslavs that their behaviour in 
Trieste might have the effect of a swing in Italy “‘towards a nationalistic 
and definitely reactionary Government.” 


The Riddle of the Russian Orthodox Church 


HE Archbishop of York recently stated that the Orthodox 

Church enjoys greater freedom in Russia to-day than it did 
under the Czars. We should like to believe this. We do not know 
from how much knowledge or experience of Czarist Russia the 
Archbishop is speaking. No doubt, after twenty years of persecution 
and repression a little sunshine must seem full summer, and any 
measure of liberty appear a great measure of liberty indeed. Possibly, 
the Orthodox bishops have communicated some of their enthusiasm 
to the Archbishop. That the Orthodox Church should be free to 
open its churches, celebrate Mass and administer the sacraments— 
that is a great gain for the Russian Church and the Russian people, 
whatever may have been the motives of the Soviet Government 
for this alteration in religious policy. Yet we remain frankly dis- 
trustful of the term “freedom” in a Russian context. The Russian 
people have “ free elections” ; that is, they may vote for the can- 
didate or list of candidates, put forward in an election. But there is 
no alternative list. You vote or you refrain from voting ; and this 
second procedure has its risks. There is no freedom of election, 
as this is understood in democratic countries. What guarantees 
have been given that the “freedom” allowed to the Orthodox 
Church is more genuine? That it means anything more than that 
the Orthodox Church may function, provided it in no way ventures 
to criticise Soviet administration and identifies itself explicitly with 
Russian policy? In an interview with Jsvestia on May 12th, the 
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Patriarch of Moscow spoke of the contribution which the Russian 
Church had made to victory : 

The Church first and foremost offered up prayers. Secondly, 
she helped to raise funds for the war effort. It is estimated that 
more than 300,000,000 roubles were collected for the cause of victory. 
In answer to a call from the late Patriarch Sergius, the Church organized 
a special tank column, which successfully and intrepidly carried out 
its task against the enemy. But the principal achievement of the Orthodox 
Church during the war lies in the fact that she showed the whole world that 
she was fully in accord with the Government. She showed that it was her 
desire to serve the Government by every means at her disposal, and 
now, at the moment of victory, she is one with the Motherland. 
She serves the Motherland, thus carrying out the same task as dani 
Government, helping it and following its directions. 

According to Jsvestia the Patriarch concluded the interview by 
imploring the Orthodox faithful to thank God always for giving 
Russia such wise leaders, and in particular for setting over it “ His 
chosen and wise General, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin.” Allow- 
ances must be made for the Patriarch’s delight in Russia’s victory 
over Germany and also for some editing of the interview in the 
Isvestia offices. But a parallel will show the mistrust which such 
a statement must inevitably occasion. Cardinal Hinsley was a great 
Englishman. Yet one can scarcely picture the Cardinal, after a 
casual reference to prayer, speaking of what the Catholic Church 
in Britain had done to equip a tank brigade and extolling its per- 
formances in the field, and suggesting that the great achievement 
of the Church in Britain had been to show the world that it was 
fully in accord withthe British Government. Nor—if you think it 
unfair to argue from the case of Cardinal Hinsley—could I imagine 
a similar statement from Dr. Temple or Dr. Fisher, on behalf of 
the Church of England. It is true that this statement of the Patriarch 
comes through the medium of a Soviet paper. But then oneremembers 
that the first statement issued by Sergius, after the restoration of 
the Moscow Patriarchate and his own election, had nothing to do 
with Christian ideals, but with the opening of a “ second front.” 
It was an echo, not of the Gospel but of the Kremlin. Consequently, 
while we share the happiness of the’ Orthodox bishops that facilities 
for religious worship are now available in Russia, we must remain 
sceptical about the freedom they have brought with them. When we 
learn that the bishops have criticised, let us say, some aspect of 
Soviet foreign policy, have condemned, for example, the persecution 
of Catholics in the Tito-held Yugoslavia or have pleaded for justice 
for Poland, then would we feel there was real substance to that 
freedom. It is clear from many sources that the Soviet Government 
is using its recognition of the Orthodox Church as a political asset 
in Balkan countries. Orthodox prelates have visited all of them 
save Greece and have made in all of them speeches antagonistic to 
the Catholic Church. 
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[Lm outlook for German Catholicism appears to be favourable. 
The Catholic Church in Germany was the only organisation 
the Nazis were unable to destroy or bring under their control. 
The Catholic hierarchy was the only body that throughout the war 
publicly condemned the injustices of the Nazi régime and, well before 
Stalingrad, prophesied the downfall and doom of the Third Reich. 
The violent attacks directed against the Vatican and the German 
Hierarchy by the Russian propagandists suggest that the strong moral 
position of German Catholicism is recognized and feared in Moscow. 
The Russians realize that German Catholics are least likely of all 
Germans to be attracted by Communism. Do the Western Allies for 
their part realize what a powerful attraction Communism may exercise 
over the minds of Germans already deeply impressed by the military 
and industrial achievements of Russia? The impact of National 
Socialism upon the largely paganized German middle class has been 
profound. The spectacular collapse of the Third Reich will not 
necessarily have shaken the German faith in totalitarian collectivism. 
Indeed, the social chaos now obtaining in Germany seems likely to 
provide a favourable soil for the continued growth of collectivism. 
The material needs of Germany are now so great and urgent that any 
appeal to the moral and spiritual needs of man is likely to be dismissed 
as superfluous by many young Germans who have been conditioned by 
Nazi materialism. Against such materialism German Catholicism is 
the main bulwark. 

There is a popular belief in this country that Catholics tend to be 
Fascist-minded and that German Catholics are, in addition, militar- 
istic. Articles by Ilya Ehrenburg on German bishops are accepted as 
plain ungarnished factual records. When Lord Vansittart chooses 
to depict Bishop Count Galen as an exponent of Prussian militarism, 
he is discreetly applauded by the British and emigré “ Pinks” to 
whom the name Vansittart is otherwise anathema. It would, of course, 
be foolish to deny that any German Catholics have come under the 
spell of National Socialism. For all its borrowings from Russian 
Communism, it is a German movement and, as such, bound to 
make some appeal to all Germans. In 1933 few Germans realized 
the true nature or imagined the later development of National Social- 
ism. German Conservatives, for instance, did not immediately 
discern in Hitler’s movement the revolution of nihilism, the analysis 
of which was only later supplied by Rauschning, himself a typical 
Protestant Conservative despite his connection with the Party. Many 
sincerely believed that Hitler embodied a movement of national reform 
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and regeneration from which no good German should withhold his 
support. Not a few German Protestants, accepting Hitler’s repeated 
assurances that he stood for positive Christianity, beheld in National 
Socialism a unique opportunity for the Lutheran Church to regain her 
hold, not indeed over the masses, but at least over the educated middle- 
class. When S.A. men, acting on a Party directive, asked to be married 
in church, many Lutheran pastors imagined that they were witnessing 
the mass-conversion of paganized Germany. 

German Liberals, never democratic in the Western sense of the word 
and strongly imbued with the Bismarckian worship of force, hoped 
that Hitler would restore to Germany her economic strength and open 
up to German industry great markets in the Balkans and Ukraine. 
For this they were prepared to forego what Liberal ideals they still 
possessed. ‘The German Socialists, of whose underground resistance 
so much had been expected in Britain, also settled down to a life of some 
prosperity in the Third Reich. It is true that many remained faithful 
to their democratic ideals and were sent in their thousands to con- 
centration camps, but the millions of unemployed for whom Hitler’s 
rearmament policy found steady and well paid work, naturally pre- 
ferred this to idleness on a very scanty dole under a democratic régime. 
For those German Socialists who believed in planning along national 
lines, the great building and industrial schemes of the Nazis must 
have been a truly exhilarating phenomenon. The dissolution of the 
trade unions, or rather their reconstitution in the Labour Front under 
the “‘ genial” leadership of Ley, in no wise meant that the workers’ 
interests were completely neglected in the Third Reich. British 
Labour regarded the prohibition of strikes in Germany as conclusive 
proof that the German workers were foully oppressed. But in a national 
emergency British Labour also accepted this prohibition and did not 
feel unduly oppressed. 

In retrospect, Catholic approval of certain points in the National 
Socialist programme as presented in 1933 must appear purblind. 
But the restoration of the family, the strengthening of the peasantry, 
social justice for the worker, the suppression of immoral literature, 
and the solemn promise to respect ahd encourage positive Christianity 
and to enter into close relations with the Vatican are not points calcu- 
lated to alienate Catholic sympathy. It is true that clear-sighted 
German Catholics paid more attention to Nazi actions than to Nazi 
promises. They remembered that in 1932 Catholics in the diocese of 
Mainz who joined the Nazi party, had been threatened with excom- 
munication. But in 1933 this ban was lifted and the word went round 
among Catholics that they should join the S.A. and christianize the 
Nazi movement from within. It was discovered that the Centre 
Party had been a great mistake and had segregated German Catholics 
from their fellow-countrymen. It was believed that just as in 1919 the 
German Catholics, by collaborating with the Social Democrats had 
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forced them to modify their revolutionary programme, so too in 1933 
the Catholics would exercise a moderating influence on the Nazis. 
The conclusion of the Reichskonkordat in July, 1933, was also meant by 
the Nazis to dissipate fears of religious persecution. In a memorable 
meeting at Maria Laach, Franz von Papen, with the influential support 
of Abbot Herwegen, appealed to the Catholic intelligentsia for col- 
laboration with Hitler. To show their patriotic goodwill, many 
German Catholics at first did more to identify themselves with National 
Socialism than the Nazis had ever expected. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished German theologians were tireless in their efforts to bring 
about a more positive attitude towards Hitler among the clergy and 
the laity. They were able to point out that Bishop Berning of Osna- 
briick had become a member of Goering’s Prussian Council of State 
and that he had officially inspected a concentration camp, thus 
appearing to justify the existence of this novel institution. 

It is not easy to-day to appreciate the reluctance of many fervent 
German Catholics to draw the logical conclusion from the Nazi 
persecution of the Church. But many regarded it as merely the first 
revolutionary phase which would gradually give way to greater 
tolerance. They were prepared to accept the suppression of what 
they now considered non-essential Catholic associations, as their par- 
ticular sacrifice on the altar of national unity. Once Hitler had 
achieved his aim of annulling the Treaty of Versailles, they believed 
that his persecution of the Church, which was always represented as 
part of his policy to restore national unity, would come to an end. 
Superficial and misleading comparisons with Bismarck’s liquidation of 
the Kulturkampf legislation were assiduously propagated in some 
Catholic circles. All that Hitler required, so these political theologians 
asserted, was that German Catholicism should slough its inessential 
Latin skin and become outwardly German. A German liturgy would 
probably satisfy the Fiihrer, they said, but failure to accommodate 
Catholicism, at least externally, to National Socialism would lead to 
the extinction of the Church in the Third Reich. In the late 1930’s 
the situation was not unlike that which obtained in the eighteenth 
century, when rationalism flourished among the prelates at the courts 
of the ecclesiastical German princes, but found little foothold among the 
parish clergy and their flocks. Up to the outbreak of war National 
Socialism had been unable to gain a moral hold over the parish clergy 
and serious lay Catholics. Many of the weaker brethren had, it is 
true, fallen away or had succumbed to an ignoble compromise, but the 
Church was steadily adapting herself to the new conditions. Despite 
the Hitler Youth, she had by no means lost her hold over the rising 
generation. The excellent Catholic formation of a large percentage 
of German Catholic prisoners of war between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, is proof of this important fact. 

After the publication of Mit brennender Sorge in 1937, in which Pius 
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XI had spoken of “a war of extermination ” against Catholicism in 
the Third Reich, no German Catholic could reasonably cherish illu- 
sions about the real aims of National Socialism. Clear-sighted Catholics 
also realized that if Hitler were victorious in his war, there would be no 
considerations of foreign policy to hold him back from the total 
elimination of Catholicism in Germany. But many Germans tried, 
quite naturally, to smother this painful thought, especially in 1940, 
when Hitler appeared to have won the war. When, however, Hitler 
launched his attack upon Russia in 1941 and proclaimed a crusade 
against Bolshevism, the German Bishops did not break their eloquent 
silence. They gave German Catholics no encouragement to identify 
themselves with Hitler’s holy war. Some few Catholic military 
chaplains preached the crusade to Catholic soldiers on the Eastern 
Front, but this appears to have been resented and rejected by most 
soldiers, who were well aware that they were fighting a war of aggres- 
sion against Russia. The Catholics in Hitler’s armies moreover 
discovered that the Russians are still deeply religious and by no means 
the Godless people as represented by the Nazi propaganda. What is 
more, they experienced much kindness from the Russian civil popula- 
tion whose land they had overrun and devastated, kindness which 
altogether belied the Nazi picture of sub-human Bolsheviks. 

The silence of the German Bishops has been interpreted by some as 
connivance at Hitler’s aggression. This interpretation will scarcely 
bear confrontation with the pastorals uttered singly or jointly by the 
German Bishops during the war. It is an interpretation that every 
Nazi leader would indignantly reject. The studied silence of the 
German Hierarcliy throughout the summer and autumn of 1940 
when to almost all Continentals it seemed certain that Hitler had won 
the war, scarcely lends itself to such an interpretation. During these 
months the German propaganda repeatedly put out reports that the 
German Bishops would meet in Fulda and from the tomb of St. 
Boniface send the Fiihrer a telegram of congratulation on his great 
victory over the Allies. No such telegram was forthcoming! At 
the moment when Hitler’s sweeping advance into Russia seemed to 
portend a rapid victory over Bolshevism, the Bishops still withheld 
their moral support from the German Government. When Hitler’s 
prestige had reached its zenith, the Bishop of Miinster in a series of 
sermons denounced the Gestapo and its murderous violation of human 
rights. His denunciation was followed by a Joint Pastoral of the 
Hierarchy on Passion Sunday, 1942, in which the rights of man were 
clearly set forth and boldly vindicated. In this memorable document 
the German Bishops declared : 

We wish particularly to stress that we are not only standing up for 


religious and ecclesiastical rights, but also for the ordinary rights of 
mankind. Without them the whole of Western civilisation must 


collapse. . 
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(1) Everyone has the natural right of personal freedom. We 
German Bishops protest against any disregard of personal freedom. 
We demand a legal examination of all punitive measures and the release 
of all those who, without evidence, have been robbed of their freedom. 

(2) Everyone has the natural right to life. We German Bishops 
will not cease to protest against the killing of innocent people. 

(3) Everyone has the natural right to the possession and use of justly 
acquired property. We German Bishops protest against injury to 
the natural right of property and demand the return of everything 
wrongfully seized. 

(4) Everyone has the natural right to the protection of his honour 
against lies and slander. We Bishops protest against all departures 
from truth and justice, and demand effective protection for all citizens. 


As this and other pastorals show, the Catholic Bishops of Germany 
have made themselves the champions and the mouthpiece of all the 
men of goodwill who under the Nazi régime were prevented by force 
from defending their elemental rights as human beings. In his 
Advent Pastoral of 1942, the Bishop of Berlin, Konrad Graf von 
Preysing, expressly defended the rights of men of other nations and 
races. He also declared that the rights of the individual with his 
immortal soul and eternal destiny cannot be absorbed by the State 
or Nation. 

Courage was needed to make these statements at an hour when 
Germany, with her armies on the Atlantic coast, in North Africa and 
on the Volga, seemed to have attained a military might unparalleled 
in history. The German Bishops went further and intrepidly warned 
the Government and the people that if a nation allowed justice and 
human rights to be trampled under foot, no military victories, however 
glorious, could stave off its ruin and destruction. These episcopal 
warnings were uttered almost a year before the defeat of Stalingrad 
brought home to the German public the impossibility of gaining final 
victory. During the last two years of the European war the Bishops 
have in almost every pastoral reiterated this warning and made the 
Catholics, at least, aware that defeat and downfall were impending as a 
divine judgment. Thus Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg writes in 
his Christmas Pastoral, 1942, i.e., before the catastrophe at Stalingrad 
was realized : “‘ All that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
This is true of the wantonly declared and unjust war, through which 
whole nations have already vanished from the earth.” The allusion 
to the Nazis was obvious to every German reader. 

The charge has been made that Bishop Galen and the other 
German Bishops have spoken only in defence of German Catholics 
and that the plight of Catholics in German-occupied countries have 
left the German Bishops indifferent. This charge is false. In the 
Passion Sunday Pastoral of 1942, in Bishop Preysing’s Advent Pastoral, 
1942, and in the memorandum addressed by the German Hierarchy 
to the Nazi Government in December, 1942, the rights not only of 
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German Catholics, not only of Catholics in general, but also of all men 
of all races are courageously defended. In the memorial to the 
Government, the Bishops refer to “‘ notorious occurrences ” and to the 
“* ruthless interference of the officers of the Party ”’ in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, Poland and Yugoslavia. They point out that “‘ around 
Germany, in all the occupied territories, a rampart of bitterness and 
enmity is being erected.” 

The misfortunes that have overtaken Germany since 1942 have 
shown the German Bishops to be true prophets and their moral 
authority among Germans of all creeds is very high. From Nazi 
reports and from secret directives issued to higher Nazi officials, it is 
clear that the Party considered Catholicism as its most dangerous and 
steadfast opponent. The Nazis admit that during the last three years 
the Church has greatly strengthened its hold over the German people 
at the expense of the Party. This has been possible despite the Nazi 
attempt to cause the Church in Germany to die of inanition by con- 
scribing for active service at the front most parish priests under forty 
and all church students over seventeen. It is the supranational 
character of Catholicism that makes it impossible for the Church 
and the Party to exist side by side. Throughout the war, the German 
Bishops have repeatedly appealed not only to the commands of the 
Church, but also to the Natural Law, which is binding for all men. 
They have steadfastly condemned the nationalist materialism of the 
Nazis, which declares all things permissible that benefit the German 
nation. In 1942 the Bishops declared: ‘‘ A people that presumes to 
be the only and exclusive arbiter of morality, and goes to the length of 
sanctifying whatever means it adopts for its terrestrial purposes, 
must perish through its own blasphemy.” In the following year, they 
condemned “ all who seek to set up hatred instead of love, force in- 
stead of justice, expediency instead of morality, as the prime laws of 
mankind.” 

The Party knew from such episcopal declarations that there could be 
no question of the Church in Germany compromising with National 
Socialism. This was equally evident to all serious German Catholics. 
The question arises: Why did not the German Bishops order the 
faithful to cease fighting? This question is usually raised by non- 
Catholics who would violently protest against “ the interference” of 
Catholic Bishops in British military affairs. Such an order would have 
imposed an intolerable conflict of conscience on German Catholics, 
many of whom, cut off from the outside world and subjected to ceaseless 
propaganda, sincerely believed that the war had developed in such a 
way that it was their duty to fight on to defend their country against 
the worst consequences of defeat. To the very last the Germans hoped 
and fought for a negotiated peace. Only lack of imagination can 
make it possible to believe that any nation would, before being deci- 
sively defeated, deliberately bring about the downfall of the country by 
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some ‘kind of revolt. History provides few precedents. In any case, 
the failure of the Generals’ Putsch in July, 1944, shows how difficult 
it would have been for the German Catholics to do what some 
Christians in this country expected of them. Can the German Bishops 
really be condemned for uttering words of consolation and encourage- 
ment to German Catholic soldiers, as when, for instance, in the 
Pastoral just quoted, they speak of “our soldiers who in an heroic 
struggle are making innumerable sacrifices to protect the Homeland 
and to preserve it from inestimable disaster ” ? 

Such statements have certainly not been taken by the Party as 
indicating support for its aims. This is clear from a secret document 
issued last year to the senior members of the Party. It contains a 
revealing survey of the Vatican’s world policy as seen by an intelligent 
Nazi. This shrewd assessment of the aims and influence of the Church 
in the various countries of the world regrets that the war broke out 
before the Party had had time to settle the religious question in Ger- 
many, i.e. to eliminate the Church entirely. The requirements of the 
war, declares the author, have prevented the Party from carrying its 
religious policy to its proper conclusion. The Church, on the other 
hand, asserts this Nazi authority on papal diplomacy, has seized the 
opportunity offered by the upheaval of the war to start a campaign 
for the restoration of a Catholic Europe. It is in the Reich itself, 
where Catholic foreign workers from all the countries of Europe have 
been brought together, that the Vatican finds the most favourable soil 
for establishing the foundation of its New Order. According to the 
author, every Catholic presbytery has been turned into a cell or 
point d’appui (Stiitzpunkt) of the Vatican’s policy. Here the Catholic 
foreign workers congregate and receive their instructions. The 
author of the report mentions in this connection a pedagogic device of 
the German clergy. In their sermons they praise the foreign workers 
as model Catholics and recommend their German flock to follow the 
pious example set by the foreigners. The Nazi expert unwittingly 
gives an encouraging picture of Catholic solidarity under particularly 
trying circumstances. 

Another Nazi report, dealing with the failure of the Party to make 
any headway among Catholics in South-west Germany, admits that 
the use of “‘ V1 ” against Britain failed to raise the morale in the area 
under question. Catholic women, instead of reacting to the new 
bombardment of London with malicious satisfaction (Schadenfreude), 
as the Party had expected, usually exclaimed : “‘ The poor women and 
children have to suffer again.”” This remark gives some indication of 
the deep moral cleavage between Catholic women and the Party, a 
cleavage which Anglo-American air-raids have failed to bridge over. 

This cleavage goes far to explain the readiness of the Church author- 
ities to collaborate with the Allied military government in Germany. 
The interviews given by various German Bishops to Allied corres- 
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pondents suggest that the German Hierarchy is determined to do what 
it can to help the Allies to eradicate National Socialism. This policy 
appears to have been adopted by the German Bishops before the Allies 
landed in Europe and is not, as some correspondents suggest, mere 
opportunism. The 1944 Lenten Pastorals of the German Hierarchy 
reveal a degree of bitterness against the Nazi régime that makes their 
collaboration with the Allies anything but surprising. The Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg, condemning the Nazi doctrine that there is no life 
after death apart from some sort of survival in the continued existence 
of the nation, declares that life after death is necessary if only for the 
sake of justice. Archbishop Groeber then goes on to say in pointed 
allusion to the Fuhrer: “A man who in an unjust war has driven 
hundreds of thousands to their death and lets loose a flood of misery 
over the earth, then quietly sleeps the eternal sleep in his grave or urn. 
There are people who in the end have recourse to suicide, whilst their 
victims have to go on starving and suffering.” Bishop Galen of 
Miinster, in his Lenten Pastoral, explains the sufferings of the Germans 
as God’s answer to the challenge of the Nazi materialists. He writes : 
* To-day God is replying to this challenge. On all sides are smoking 
ruins and devastation. Do you not see how false your calculations are, 
if they make no allowance for God?” Bishop Galen’s question could 
not but recall to every German Hitler’s foolish boast at the beginning 
of the war : Ich habe alles einkalkiiliert (I have allowed for everything). 
The Pastoral Letters and other statements uttered by the German 
Bishops between 1939 and 1945 deserve careful study. It is to be 
hoped that the Church authorities will soon make them accessible, so 
that the work of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich may be more 
justly assessed. Such a publication would show how the Church has 
helped to preserve in Nazi Germany the elementary standards of Christian 
morality and European civilization. The Catholic Hierarchy alone 
has been in a position to proclaim the fundamental moral laws and 
to denounce the injustice and immorality of the Nazi régime. The 
German Bishops have voiced protests that no other German could 
utter, and for this reason they have spoken not only for Catholics, not 
only for Christians, not only for Jews, but also for all those men of good 
will to whom Pius XII, in his Christmas Allocution of 1943, appealed 
for co-operation in reconstructing a just order of peace and tranquillity. 
It cannot be said that the Foreign Office or even educated: Catholics 
in this country attach overmuch importance to German Catholicism. 
Rightly to understand what the Church in Germany has achieved 
and saved—and saved for Europe—from the moral and social cata- 
clysm which is National Socialism, one must know something of the 
great social and political tradition of German Catholicism. German 
thought received in Britain, particularly in British Universities, has 
for the last century been un-Christian, if not indeed anti-Christian : 
Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche and Spengler represent German thought here. 
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British scholars still appear to believe what German liberal professors 
sneeringly asserted in 1890, at the end of the Kulturkampf: Catholica 
non leguntur. An Englishman may well be familiar with the ideas of 
Troeltsch, Weber, Thomas Mann, Stefan Zweig and Mannheim. 
But he will be a rare bird if he is familiar with the thought of Catholic 
sociologists like Hitze, Pesch, Nell-Breuning, August Pieper or Franz 
Schnabel. One may hope that the steadfast witness of the German 
Bishops to human dignity and to the rights of man may cause some of 
our humanitarians to study the political and social achievements of 
German Catholics during the last century. If more were known of 
these, the British view of Germany to-day would perhaps be less 
pessimistic. 
* That the Catholic Church was the only organisation in the Third 
Reich to escape the control of the Nazis, is a fact of great political 
importance. It has been computed that of the thirty million Catholics 
in Germany and Austria some forty per cent. still practise their 
religion. That means that there are at least twelve million men and 
women on whom the Nazis have been unable to exert any lasting moral 
influence. This fact is not surprising in view of the history and 
structure of German Catholicism. From 1815 until the liquidation of 
the Kulturkampf legislation in the 1880’s, German Catholics had to 
contend with Staatskirchentum in its various, and often most vicious, 
forms. It was not until 1848 that the German Bishops from the Ger- 


‘man States were allowed to meet together in a national conference. 


So jealously did the bureaucratic Governments, conceiving the 
Church as but a function of the State, watch over a society whose 
membership extended beyond the frontiers of the State. 

The first open conflict between the Catholic Church and Prussia 
broke out over the question of mixed marriages. In 1837, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne was arrested by a squad of Prussian soldiers for 
refusing to obey instructions from the Berlin Government in a purely 
spiritual matter. This act of violence against a Prince of the Church 
started a Catholic mass movement in Germany from which the Centre 
Party developed. The Kulturkampf, which followed a generation later, 
is commonly regarded as an attack by Bismarck against political 
Catholicism, and not against the Church as such. This is a super- 
ficial view. Bismarck may well have started the Kulturkampf for politi- 
cal reasons, but the ideological onslaught was waged by the National 
Liberals, who in 1866 forswore their liberal ideals to obtain political 
power. Like the National Socialists, they hated Catholicism because 
its teaching and its ethic, that is to say its Kultur, were supranational. 
Hence their desire to impose on all church students a Kultur-examen. ‘The 
German historian Ziekursch, himself a Liberal, makes the following 
ironic comment on this attempt to impose national blinkers on Catholic 
priests : “‘ The tragi-comic reason for this law was the belief that an 
examination would force future priests to study these subjects (German 
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philosophy, German history and German literature) and thus arouse 
their enthusiasm for German idealistic philosophy, German classical 
literature and our nationalist historians.”1 The tragedy to which 
Ziekursch refers, is that modern German culture, as expressed in 
German idealistic philosophy, in the literature of the classical period 
and in the Prussian school of history, is largely un-Christian in 
character. 

The National Liberals who drew their political ideas mainly from 
Hegel, believed in the unlimited sovereignty of the State and were fiercely 
opposed to a supranational Church. In the Centre Party they saw a 
political movement of a federalist character which ran counter to their 
own unitarian aims. It is worth while recalling what Bluntschli, a 
Prussianised Swiss and the accepted theorist of the National Liberals 
(and not unknown in Oxford), writes of the Catholic party. Here are 
a few extracts taken from the third volume of his Lehre vom modernen 
Staat, which blandly bears the title Politik als Wissenschaft :* 


The Ultramontane party is distinguished from other parties in that 
its-spiritual principle is outside the State and essentially independent 
of the State. The Ultramontane idea is in irreconcilable contradiction 
to the whole existence and tendency of the modern State. Nations of 
independent spirit would rather give up Christianity and do away with 
the Catholic Church within their territories than sacrifice the modern 

_ State and civilisation. Ultramontanism has shown little regard for 
the laws and duties of morality and humanitarianism. Ultramontan- 
ism is the greatest hindrance to German unity and the happy develop- 
ment of the German spirit (die froehliche Entfaltung des deutschen Geistes). 
The German nation had and still has the historic mission of freeing the 
world from the domination of Rome. The Ultramontane party is 
working against this vital mission of the German nation. 


Such were the ideas underlying the Kulturkampf. They were propa- 
gated by the National Liberals and later developed and put into 
practice by Goebbels and Rosenberg. 

The Kulturkampf from which German Catholicism emerged bruised 
and scarred, but also steeled and strengthened, indicated the dangers 
threatening the Church in the modern nationalistic State. It left the 
German Catholics with a deep-seated distrust of the Hohenzollern 
Empire and the determination to preserve whatever liberty and inde- 
pendence still remained to the Federal States. It is not surprising 
that after the collapse of Bismarck’s creation in 1918, the Catholic 
Centre combined with the Socialists and the Democrats to lay the 
foundations of the Weimar Republic. In the Weimar Republic 
Catholicism flourished. Political leaders like Marx, Wirth and 
Erzberger showed that it is possible for a Catholic party to work to- 
gether with Socialists without sacrificing Catholic principles. It is 
regrettable that under the stress of the economic crisis and the decay 


' Politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreiches, Vol. 2, 1927. Pp. 245-246. 
2 Stuttgart, 1876. Pp. 520-530. 
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of the middle-class parties, Briining was forced to abandon democratic 
rule and to govern by means of a presidential dictatorship. This 
interlude should not allow the democratic and federal tradition of 
German Catholicism to be forgotten. 

German Socialists appear to have abandoned their anti-clerical 
attitude and seem eager to co-operate with Catholics to build up a 
democratic State. But whatever shape post-war Germany may take, 
whether it remains a single political unit or develops into a group of 
federal states, it is certain that German Catholics with their long 
experience both in central government and in local administration 
will play an important part. Both Pius XII and the German bishops 
have made it clear in recent utterances that they stand for liberty, 
which to-day can only be achieved through democratic forms of 
government. The temptation to seek their political and economic 
salvation along collectivist lines will be great for all Germans, especially 
with part of their country occupied by Russians, and most probably 
subjected to exclusively Russian propaganda. It is to be hoped that in 
the Anglo-American zones of occupation full freedom will be restored 
to Catholicism, freedom not only to preach and teach within the 
churches but also to restore and develop, as post-war conditions may 
require, those political and social organisations which made German 
Catholicism exemplary before 1933. The record of the Church in 
Germany during the last six years, the courageous witness given by the 
German Bishops to Christian and Western European ideals of human 
dignity and liberty, the devoted work of the German clergy among 
their own flocks and the many foreign Catholics deported to the 
Third Reich, the success of the Catholic laity in so largely preserving - 
their children from the moral perversion of National Socialism : 
these are things that deserve’ recognition and publicity in Allied 
countries, if a true picture of Germany is to be formed and a wise 
policy to be framed for the restoration of the Germans to the comity 


of European nations. 
Davip KeErnir. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a recent air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THe Montu please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 











CONDITIONAL LOYALTY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


as HE Question of Anglican Orders, Letters to a Layman”! 
is anoteworthy effort by Dom Gregory Dix, Monk of Nashdom 


Abbey, to justify belief in the validity of Anglican orders and 
in the Anglo-Catholic position generally. Throughout the booklet 
shines a high ideal of holiness and of humility ; the technical question 
of Orders is placed in its proper background of a visible Church and 
God’s dispensation to mankind. Moreover, Dom Gregory candidly 
says he is playing an advocate’s part in pleading on behalf of one 
side in a disputed question (pp. 12, 71), and therefore encourages his 
correspondent to show all his letters to a Catholic priest in order to 
hear the other side. This candour, together with very considerable 
learning and power of forceful presentation, lifts Dom Gregory’s 
plea for Anglican loyalty far above any mere controversial level, and 
makes an appeal both to reason and feeling which has rarely been 
equalled among his co-religionists. 

Schemes for reunion with non-Episcopal bodies cause distress to 
devout Anglo-Catholics. They hold that Episcopal Succession and 
valid sacraments are essential to the Christian Church ; yet they see 
the Bishops of the Church of England apparently ready to surrender 
these doctrines for the sake of re-union with Nonconformists, and they 
fear lest the “‘ South India Scheme ”’ for such re-union may involve 
a surrender of principles they hold to be essential to the Christian faith. 
Thus the loyalty of Anglo-Catholics finds itself strained, since it is 
conditioned by the belief that the Church of England holds the 
Catholic faith, or at least has never denied it ; and this belief has to 
sustain severe shocks. As Dom Gregory puts it, ‘‘ conditional loyalties 
weary a man’s heart in the end.” (p. 10 and again p. 92.) 

Now, before entering into any discussion of the issues involved, it 
must be said how cordially we approve the Anglo-Catholic defence of 
the principles of Episcopal Succession and of the necessity for a valid 
priesthood. In defending these truths, they are in fact defending the 
Catholic Faith. We hold, indeed, that they are wrong about the fact, 
viz. that the Church of England has valid orders ; but their mistake 
about the fact does not invalidate their hold upon many sound Catholic 
truths which too often are denied or neglected. Nor can we view the 
difficulties in which their defence of these Catholic principles involve 
them, with anything but the sincerest sympathy. 

Dom Gregory remarks that the questions raised by the Bull Aposto- 


1 Dacre Press, Westminster. Pp. 93. Price, 4s. 6d. n. 
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licae Curae, which declared Anglican Orders invalid, must be viewed 
very differently by an Anglican and by a Roman student; “to the 
Roman it is an abstract question, remote, of no personal consequence, 
which nowhere touches his vital religious concern at all” (p. 87). 
“But the practising Anglican with a knowledge of the facts, who is 
considering, perhaps even preparing and wishing to yield assent to the 
Bull,’”’ may sincerely be unconvinced by the reasons given in the Bull ; 
and since the matter touches “‘ what hitherto has been the mainspring 
of the best things in his life, he may well find himself unable to do so 
(give assent), not through pride or perversity, but out of scruple for 
truth ”’ (p. 88). 

Dom Gregory is perhaps a little unjust here to many “ Roman” 
students, who by personal friendship with former and present members 
of the Church of England have grown to appreciate something at 
least of the sincere Anglo-Catholic cleric’s feelings about his Orders, 
and about the experience of holiness and of the communication of 
holiness which comes to be woven into his mind and heart. When a 
man has believed for years he has been a full member of the one holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; when he has preached that Faith, 
defended it, sustained waverers in it, converted unbelievers to it, and 
seen what he judges to be fruits of its holiness; when he has pro- 
nounced the words of absolution over sinners who confessed to him in 
simplicity and faith of heart ; when he has consoled the dying with the 
sacraments he believed himself commissioned by God to administer ; 
when he has ascended the altar where he believed he offered the holy 
Sacrifice of our Redemption, by making present the very Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity of Christ . . . to face a decision which 
would mean that the basis of all this—his belief in the validity of his 
Orders—rested upon a mistake, who could be so blind or so unfeeling 
as to be unmoved by deep-felt sympathy towards one of our separated 
brethren, separated indeed, but in affection at least, more a brother 
than separated ? : 

Dom Gregory writes, as he says, with passionate loyalty to the 
Church of England (p. 10) ; but effectively he says to the Bishops of 
the Church of England : “ If you ratify the South India Scheme, you 
will drive us out. You will make it plain that the Church of England 
does not in fact believe in Apostolic Succession, does not hold the need 
of valid orders. You will prove that Leo XIII was right in his decision 
against Anglican orders ; and you leave no place for us in the Church 
of England.” (Cf. p. 92.) Certainly any enemy of the Church of 
England would hope that its Bishops may approve the South India 
Scheme ; few actions could more manifestly declare its doctrinal dis- 
ruption and the concern for expediency which governs its leaders. 
It may, therefore, be conjectured that the Bishops will find some 
‘via media ”’ which will both allow the South India Scheme to go 
forward, and yet permit Anglo-Catholics to hold that there is no formal 
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or legal approval to heterodoxy ; such action, involving the matter 
in a cloud of doubts, may leave the Anglo-Catholics with a rope still 
to cling to, but the rope will be woven of very dubious strands. 

South India Schemes are complicated, but the basis of them all 
seems to be this : 


(1) The Anglican Church of South India, Burma and Ceylon is to 
unite with the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Wesleyans to 
form one United Church. 

(2) Ultimately, after 30 or 50 years, all members of the United 
Church would be Episcopally ordained and under Episcopal govern- 
ment ; but “ acceptance of the fact of the Episcopate does not involve 
the acceptance of any theory of the origin of Episcopacy or any 
doctrinal interpretation of the fact.” 

(3) In the interim, Episcopal and non-Episcopal ministers are to 
co-exist in the one United Church, though non-Episcopally ordained 
ministers are not to be forced upon congregations which do not want 
them. 

Now Dom Gregory holds that the main justification for the Church 
of England is that “ for three centuries the Church of England taught 
the essentials of the Catholic Faith and ministered the essential Catholic 
sacraments to the ordinary English people, when no one else could, 
or would have been allowed by the State to do it. That is her title 
to ext...” 


These (the South India) are proposals by which that Catholic Faith 
and these Catholic Sacraments are not repudiated by the Church of 
England, but by which they are treated, for the first time in our history, 
as something “ optional”. It is suggested that those who do not 
believe in them and do not want them could contract out of them, to a 
greater or lesser extent, if they were disposed to come to some working 
arrangement with the Church of England without them. The idea is 
that we should treat them as things we want to keep for ourselves, but 
not in any sense integral parts of the Christian revelation. . . . Though 
for a while (if the scheme went through) it might not be admitted, 
Anglicanism would quietly have changed its position on all the funda- 
mental questions which divide Catholicism from Protestantism. The 
Anglican Church and Ministry would have been equated with various 
Protestant Societies and Ministries as slightly variant specimens of the 
same thing, by the process of ignoring all those differences which revolve 
round the idea of “‘ Justification ’’ with these immense effects on every 
aspect of the living of the Christian life. . . . You could not convinc- 
ingly teach, as our Catechism now does, that Baptism is “‘ generally ” 
(i.e., universally) ‘‘ necessary to salvation,” if you were not prepared to 
insist on it as necessary for receiving Holy Communion, or even 
Ordination—as these proposals deliberately omit to insist on it. As 
regards the question of Anglican Orders, what these proposals amount 
to is an official Anglican admission that Pope Leo XIII was right after 


1 Proposed Scheme of Church Union in South India. Christian Literature Society for 
India. 7th Edition. 1943. 
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all in his fundamental contention in Apostolicae Curae, since we should be 
committed to a formal declaration that by “ Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons ”’ could be meant only the new sixteenth-century conception of 
the Ministry disguised under the old titles, and that anyone who chose 
to take it as meaning that would be fully justified in doing so. And 
whether we like it or not, that would be to justify Leo XIII in the teeth 
of all our past history. Thus if these proposals were put into practice, 
the whole ground for believing in the Church of England which I have 
outlined would have ceased to exist—within the Church of England 
thus revolutionized. Nevertheless, as regards the past the facts we have 
been considering would not therefore cease to be true. But those who 
accept their truth would have to face the unhappy situation that there 
was no longer any legitimate place for them in the new Church of 
England, or in the Church of Rome either. (Pp. 91-92). 


Thus, Dom Gregory does not hesitate to use Leo XIII as a stick 
with which to beat, or to threaten to beat, the Anglican Bishops. It 
is indeed a sound stick ; for reunion with Nonconformists would truly 
demonstrate that Leo XIII was right. At the same time, however, it 
leaves the Anglo-Catholics in a difficult, if heroic, position : they must 
uphold Leo’s principles and deny his facts—uphold the principles 
against the Nonconformists and the Anglican Bishops, deny his facts 
against the Catholics. The Anglo-Catholics alone are right : Canter- 
bury is wrong, Rome is wrong. Heroic, indeed, but hard to justify 
to the common man. 

Dom Gregory is sensible of this. Before presenting his able defence 
of Anglican Orders, he is somewhat apologetic to his lay correspondent 
about submitting him to so complicated a discussion, involving very 
delicate questions of the history and development of sacramental 
doctrine. Dom Gregory discusses—very clearly and competently, it 
must be said—questions such as these : the exact nature and essentials 
of a sacrament ; the matter and form and their historic usage ; com- 
parative expressions in various ancient Ordinals ; the nature of in- 
tention and how it is to be judged ; the origin of the English Ordinal ; 
the exact nature of Cardinal Pole’s juridical faculties ; the meaning 
and import of ‘‘ non servata forma ecclesiae consueta”’ ; an analysis 
of the various changes introduced into the Anglican Ordinal and 
Articles ; the reason for the change in 1662; the Black Rubric ; 
the Nag’s Head legend ; the Gordon case ; the two commissions under 
Leo XIII; the exact nature of sacrifice and the various opinions 
held in the Catholic Church about it. His discussion does indeed 
reach a high level of clarity and scholarship ; nevertheless, to follow 
him demands close attention and considerable education. 

Surely there must be some less involved and laborious way than this 
to discover the truth committed by God to the Church? Scholars, 
or very able and attentive laymen, may be able to grasp Dom 
Gregory’s attack upon Leo XIII’s decision ; it is an able attack, and 
he scores some good debating points. Nevertheless, such attacks invite 
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retorts—I have myself listed six or seven points which I think I could 
score against him—and if the Anglo-Catholic lay body, in pursuit of 
intellectual conviction, have to go into all these questions—many of 
them decidedly technical (though indeed Dom Gregory has a genius 
for expressing technical matters in simple language) they may well 
despair. Is the truth so hard to find as all this ? 

In fact the matter is not so complicated. Non in dialectica placuit 
Deo saloum facere populum suum. There are certain large principles, 
easily grasped even by the simple and ignorant. The first of them I 
take without hesitation, or apology, from Newman ; the passage was 
once well known, but it will bear re-quoting : 


Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a close, when the 
Dublin Review of that same August was put into my hands. There was 
an article in it on the “ Anglican Claim ” by Dr. Wiseman. It was on 
the Donatists, with an application to Anglicanism. I read it and I did 
not see much in it. The Donatist controversy was known to me for 
some years, as has appeared already. The case was not parallel to 
that of the Anglican Church. St. Augustine in Africa wrote against 
the Donatists in Africa. They were a furious party who made a schism 
within the African Church, and not beyond its limits. It was a case 
of Altar against Altar, of two occupants of the same See, as between 
the Non-Jurors in England and the Established Church ; not the case 
of one church against another, as of Rome against the Oriental Mono- 
physites. But my friend, an anxiously religious man, now, as then, 
very dear to me, a Protestant still, pointed out the palmary words of 
St. Augustine, which were in one of the extracts made in the Review, 
and which had escaped my observation. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
He repeated these words again and again and, when he was gone, they 
kept ringing in my ears. Securus judicat orbis terrarum ; they were words 
which went beyond the occasion of the Donatists ; they applied to that 
of the Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the article which had 
escaped me at first. They decided ecclesiastical questions on a simpler 
rule than that of Antiquity ; nay, St. Augustine was one of the oracles 
of Antiquity ; here then was Antiquity deciding against itself. What 
a light was hereby thrown upon every controversy in the Church ! 
Not that, for the moment, the multitude may not falter in their judg- 
ments—not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees more than can be 
numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from St. Athanasius 
—not that the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need to be sustained 
during the contest by the voice and eye of St. Leo ; but that the de- 
liberate judgment, in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible proscription and a final sentence against 
such portions of it as protest and secede. Who can account for the 
impressions what are made upon him? For a mere sentence, the 
words of St. Augustine, struck me with a power which I have never 
felt from any words before. To take a familiar instance, they were like 
the “ Turn again, Whittington ” of the chime ; or, to take a more 
serious one, they were like the Tolle, lege-—Tolle, lege, of the child 
which converted St. Augustine himself. Securus judicat orbis terrarum ! 
By these great words of the ancient Father, interpreting and summing 
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up the long and varied course of ecclesiastical history, the theory of the 

Via Media was absolutely pulverized. (Apologia, ch. 3.) 

Is there any need to dot the ‘i’s and cross the ‘t’s of the applica- 
tion? From March grd, 1550, until to-day, a very large, a very well- 
informed and intelligent body in the Church of England itself has 
always said about Anglican Orders exactly what Leo XIII maintained 
had always been said about them by Catholics. In 1928, Sir Joynson 
Hicks said to the Ecclesiastical Commission : 

The Reformers rejected the doctrine that the priest offers the sacrifice 
of Christ’s Body and Blood and, therefore, removed from the Prayer 
Book all expressions which taught the presence of Christ in the con- 
secrated elements and all expressions which implied the offering as a 
sacrifice. * 

Against this judgment Dom Gregory Dix, with other defenders 
of the Via Media, protests. The larger part of the Church of England 
is mistaken ; the Roman Catholic Church is mistaken; the Greek 
€hurch has yet to be brought to the full light. The Anglo-Catholics 
alone are right, alone uphold the true doctrine of the Sacrament of 
Orders. Of old the Donatists held much the same position. St. 
Augustine answered them : The judgment of the whole world is to be 
trusted: Securus judicat orbs terrarum. 

But there is another broad principle by which the question may be 
solved, must be solved, without entering into complicated and burden- 
some details. It is this: Who ts to decide when a Sacrament be valid? 
Who is to decide what words and actions, what rite, sufficiently express the mind 
of the Church ? 

To this question Dom Gregory never addresses himself; it almost 
looks as if he holds that each individual is to study the matter for 
himself and then judge and decide. But the question of authority is 
crucial ; and this by the very nature of sacramental doctrine, almost 
apart from the question of authority in the Church itself. 

The position is this : The Anglicans made changes in the words and 
ceremonies used in Ordination. Some people said these changes 
wer€ immaterial—so the Anglo-Catholics. Others said these changes 
were most material and made a wholly different concept of priesthood 
and sacrifice—so the Roman Catholics, even before Leo XIII’s deci- 
sion. Still others said the changes were ambiguous, leaving the 
ceremony open to different interpretations. Who is to decide between 


the varying opinions? For a decision is necessary, by the very fact . 


that a sacrament is a sign ; and a sign must be clear, or it is no true 
sign. Sacramenta significando operantur, as St. Thomas so often repeats. 

Words used in religious ceremonies may have different connotations 
to different people. The words sacrifice, priest, bishop, sacrament, 
grace, may cover different meanings ; a Methodist Bishor has not the 
same functions as a Catholic Bishop, so the word on his lips does not 


1 Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 218. n. 78. June 13th, 1928, p. rorg. 
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necessarily mean the same thing. Actions performed in religious 
rites may also have different meanings and connotations—the laying- 
on of hands may be a blessing, or a strengthening, or a transmission of 
power, or an invocation of the Holy Ghost for wisdom in preaching. 
Further, the meaning and significance of a religious rite may vary from 
age to age, just as the meaning of words varies from age to age, or even 
from the circumstances in which it is used. If then at a particular 
time, in particular circumstances, the meaning and connotations 
of certain religious words and rites be dubious or disputed, 
the question arises : do these words express the mind of the religious 
body in question? And to have the answer to the question the 
obvious way is simply to ask those religious people : does this express 
what you mean ? 

Christian sacraments must express the mind of the Christian Church ; 
they are not magic formulas producing their effect by some mumbo- 
jumbo trick. They are expressions of the will of Christ living in His 
Mystical Body, the Church. Who then can settle whether that expres- 
sion be adequate save only the Church? If the Church have no 
authoritative organ which can say what is her mind, and so say 
whether certain words express her mind, then of course there is no 
answer to be had, and each individual is left to decide by his own 
private judgment. If the Church’s final authority be a group of 
Bishops in each country, then, of course, that group of Bishops would 
decide. If the Church’s final authority be a General Council, then a 
General Council would decide. But if the final authority be the Pope, 
then the Pope would decide. Thus decisions on sacramental validity 
essentially and by the very nature of sacraments require authority to 
settle whether or no formulas and rites really mean what the Christian 
faith holds they ought to mean. Who has the mind of Christ ? . 

Dom Gregory, indeed; sees something of this, and questions : 
(1) “Is the Anglican rite of Ordination, viewed simply as a rite, a 
possible Catholic ordination rite ?. And (2) What was and is the mean- 
ing which the Church of England officially has given and gives to the 
rite?” Of these questions, the first is so abstract as to be useless, 
and the second is so disputed as to be inconclusive. “ Is the Anglican 
rite of Ordination, viewed simply as a rite, a possible Catholic ordina- 
tion rite?”’ This question can be answered only by authority ; for 
rites are not abstract theoretical things, they are “‘ outward signs of 
inward grace,” and hence the question really is whether the rite so 
produced, so used, can concretely express the Catholic meaning of 
priesthood, nay, not “can” but actually does express that meaning. 
Who is to decide this ? 

As to the second question, what meaning the Church of England has 
officially given to the rite, in fact few things are more disputed than the 
meaning Officially given by the Church of England. If one reads the 
explanations given by the Doctrinal Commission of the Church of 
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England of the sense in which formulas of the Church are binding 
upon the conscience, one is left bewildered ; the formulas can be 
accommodated to almost any belief. This, however, apart, if any 
question rises which involves practical ‘discipline, then the official 
meaning of formulas, prayers and even rites is in fact settled by the 
authority of the State, and ultimately by Parliament, in spite of many 
protests and strongly held anti-Erastian principles. 

In the debates upon the revision of the Prayer Book in 1928, Mr. 
Winston Churchill declared that refusal to pass the Bill would amount 
to “‘ the dispossession of the Church Authorities from the control and 
guidance of their own spiritual affairs.” The Bill did not pass. 
During the debate Members of Parliament discussed the Real Presence, 
Transubstantiation, Reservation, Adoration, Vestments, the Authority 
of Bishops, Consecration Prayers, the Nature of Sacrifice, and gave 
their opinion and their vote whether the new Prayer Book held the 
traditional doctrine of the Church of England on these matters. The 
Bishops—following the Church Assembly and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee—maintained that the revised Book did hold the traditional 
doctrine of the Church of England ; but Parliament disagreed with 
them and the word of Parliament prevailed. (The issue was explicitly 
stated by many Members of Parliament, v.g. Sir Boyd Merriman, Captain 
Crookshank, Mr. Rentoul and others.) Dom Gregory says, “ Similarly 
at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the Second Prayer Book of 1552, 
with six changes, was imposed by the Government through an Act of 


Parliament in 1559, without any sort of consultation of the Church, 


even about the changes made on this occasion” (p. 32). 


Who then is to decide the meaning of religious rites, Parliament, — 


or the Pope? No great amount of learning is needed to answer this 
question ; the choice may seem harsh to some of our separated 
brethren, but in fact it is the only one before them. 

Dom Gregory, most surprisingly, holds that the Church of England 
“ officially and formally repudiated Cranmer’s personal teaching 
about the Sacraments and has continued officially to repudiate it ever 
since.” In proof of this he alleges the Thirty-Nine Articles, mention- 
ing art. 25, 27, 28 and 36. Is not this, to speak frankly, an advocate’s 
argument ? 

Lord Hugh Cecil, in the Parliamentary debates on the revised 
Prayer Book in 1928, defended the revised Book precisely on the ground 
that Church of England doctrine was of set purpose made ambiguous. 
He said : 

We are told by the hon. Member who has just spoken that we must 
not depart from the Reformation. We are not dreaming of any- 
thing of the kind. We could not possibly do it if we wished to do so. 


The first Reformed Book, the Book of Cranmer, contained every- 
thing of principle that is suggested in this new Book. Let me draw 


1 Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 218. n. 79, p. 1268. 
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attention to a passage from the historian Froude that is worthy of 
attention. I do not entirely like the method of its expression. When 
he wrote he was in a state of theological Liberalism, detached from 
the Church of England, and had contempt for some aspects of it. This 
is what he said of the use of the Prayer Book of 1559 : 

“* The object has been so to frame the constitution of the Church of 
England that disloyalty alone should exclude a single subject from its 
communion who in any sense could be called a Christian ; so to frame 
its formulas that they might be patient of a Catholic or Protestant 
interpretation, according to the views of this or that sect of the people, 
that the Church should profess and teach a uniform doctrine in essentials 
—as the word was understood by the latitudinarians of the age ;_ while 
in non-essentials it should contain ambiguous phrases resembling the 
many watchwords which divide the world ; and thus enable Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinist and Zwinglian to insist each that the Church of 
England was theirs.” 

That was rather cynically written. But it is true that it was an 
essential feature of the English Reformation that, while there was to be 
unity about essentials, there was to be diversity about non-essentials. 
That is the characteristic feature of the English Reformation and, 
surely, it is wise.! 

For every statement from Anglo-Cathalics that the Anglican 
Articles are Catholic, two can be adduced from Low Churchmen that 
they are Protestant ; and most members of the Church of England 
defend her precisely on that ground, her “‘ comprehensiveness.” 

Dom Gregory puts the question of Anglican orders into its setting 
in the doctrine of Justification : whether we are made right with God 
exclusively by a private personal relation, or by incorporation into the 
Mystical Body by union with the Visible Church. If the latter, as 
Dom Gregory holds, and as, of course, Catholics have always held, 
then Sacraments and Orders are a crucial issue, but settlement of their 
nature must depend upon the nature of the Mystical Body, the nature 
of the Visible Church. The Church of England gives indications of 
believing the Church consists of all men of good will who give some 
adherence to Christ ; the Anglo-Catholics know quite well that this 
is a false conception and a perversion of the truth of Christ. The 
real question, therefore, before them, is not whether they can reconcile 
their consciences to any technical formula, but whether their continued 
adherence to the Church of England is not giving countenance and 
support to what they know is heresy. ' BERNARD LEEMING. 


1 Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, vol..218,n. 79. June 14th, 1928, pp. 1240-1241. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN PROPAGANDIST 


THE CAREER OF SOLOMON ALDRED 


T is a well established fact that the English Government during the 
] = of Queen Elizabeth employed for its own purpose, as spies, 

pursuivants, agents-provocateurs and the like, some who at one 
time professed the Catholic Faith, or at least acted outwardly as though 
they did. They appear from time to time in the documents of the 
period, but to the majority of them no particular interest is attached. 
The case of Solomon Aldred is different. He merits a little closer 
attention, because his career illustrates the Government’s use of 
propaganda, the means it employed, the purpose it had in view and 
the effects, at least temporary, which it obtained. It was while en- 
gaged in this work and probably because so engaged that Aldred was 
used as a Government agent in the intrigues centring round the 
Babington Plot. 

The earliest reference to him states that he at one time lived in 
Birchen Lane, London, made the acquaintance of John Nichols, whilst 
travelling in France, and on May 27th, 1578, conducted him to the 
Inquisition in Rome to make his abjuration of heresy.1_ This early 
connection with the Inquisition is of interest, for his later activities 
seem largely to have been concerned with that body. For a while he 
remained at Rome, supporting himself by his trade of tailoring.?* 
His business, however, would seem to have been unprofitable, and in 
any case his frequent journeys must have seriously impeded it. 
Certainly, by 1584 he had abandoned it altogether, and was living on 
a pension granted him by Gregory XIII at the intercession of Owen 
Lewis, “ to the disgust,’”’ be it added, “‘ of certain gentlemen who had 
long craved in vain for some relief of their poverty.”* In 1582 he 
apparently ambitioned an occupation far removed from tailoring ; 
for in the March of that year, Owen Lewis wrote to the Cardinal 
Secretary that Aldred was able, no doubt for a consideration, to supply 
Rome with letters intercepted from the English ambassadors abroad 
and the like. The Cardinal, however, refused to do business.‘ Early 
in 1862 he exrvs: 2: tne English seminary of Rheims, and was given 
hospitality for four days. Possibly Allen, the President, extended his 


1J. Nichols, Oration made at Rome, 27 May, ab 9 amcameng in 1582) 2v., On the 
apostate J. Nichols, cf. Letters and Memorials of Ro Persons, S.J. C.R.S. XXXIX, 


P. Xxxv and Cardinal Sega’ 
Sega’s Report on the English College, Rome, 1596. Foley, Records VI, 13. 


Seneee he — we? C.R.S. II, nit 
8 me Report, Persons, Notes Concerning the English Mission, C.R.S. IV, 127 5 ; 
be 4 j saan ‘Judgments, C.R.S. II, 204 ;. W. Lewkner to Walsingham, Lyons, 
r, 1584, 
O. Lewis to 5 os Com I “March, 1582 ; Como to O. Lewis, 12 March, 1582, Arch. Vat., 
3 di Cardinali, 93. f. 127 and Barberini Ixii, f. 325. 
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charity to him for a longerfperiod, for his departure from the College 
is recorded as on April goth? Later in the same year, Dr. Barrett, 
who was on his way from Rome to take up his post at the Seminary of 
Rheims, came across him at Milan, where he was staying with Owen 
Lewis, the Vicar-General of the saintly Charles Borromeo. The two 
travelled together to Lyons, and in the course of friendly conversation 
Aldred so revealed his mind to his companion, that Barrett thought it 
necessary to pass on the information to the Rector of the English 
College, Rome, and, no doubt, to Allen at Rheims as well. It must be 
recalled that the English College soon after its inception was thrown 
into a ferment by the quarrel between the Welsh and the more numer- 
ous English students, the upshot of which was that Gregory XIII in 
1579 dismissed the Welsh Rector, Maurice Clenock, the friend and 
nominee of Owen Lewis, and handed over the administration of the 
College to the Jesuits. Unfortunately, the quarrel was not confined to 
the College and for years after continued to divide the Catholic exiles. 
Owen Lewis himself was never quite reconciled to the Jesuits for 
superseding his friend and countryman, having also an additional 
grievance that his nephew, Hugh Griffin, in 1582 was dismissed from 
the College by the Cardinal Protector for unruly conduct. Whether 
Aldred was influenced by Owen Lewis or not, on the journey to Lyons 
he showed himself to be of the Welsh faction, and it was this attitude 
of mind that Barrett retailed to Rome. 


“* T have written,” his letter runs, “‘ to Mr. George [Gilbert] about a 
certain conversation I had with Aldred during my journey. I came 
across him at Milan in the house of the Archdeacon [Owen Lewis] 
and setting out together for Lyons we talked in a very familiar and 
friendly manner. That was the reason, I think, why he did not conceal 
from me, what he would never have mentioned, had he either been 
cautious about his own affairs or had consulted the Archdeacon 
beforehand. Your prudence will gather from that conversation of 
ours much more than it was necessary for me to write ; for a trifling 
clue often reveals much. And the attitude of mind he showed towards 
some of ours as well as towards some of yours, I fear, he has derived 
from another source, namely, from that poison that has infected the 
College from its foundation, and has spread far and wide to other parts. 
But I shall write more at length about the matter on another occasion 
when I have gathered more information.’’? 


Three or four months after his meeting with Barrett, he was again in 
Milan, this time not in the house of Owen Lewis, but in prison. Late 
in 1582 or early in 1583 he had been arrested by the Inquisition of that 


1 He arrived January the 20th : Knox, Douay Diaries, 184, 186. The above is based on 
the supposition that the Aldred mentioned in the Diaries is identical with our Solomon, 
which seems probable, for he was well known to Allen. 

* Barrett to i, Rheims, 16 November, 1582 ; Knox, Douay Diaries, 320. In his 
account of Ald Dy soe IV. 127) Persons refers to oe = —_ He considered Naf "7% 
was then making his } to Lyons in connection wi nton’s imprisonment (infra). 
ye date, however, for Aldred’s intervention seems to fit in better with the other pertinent 

ocuments, ; 
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city, together with a certain Edward Unton. Unfortunately, the 
reason for their imprisonment is not now ascertainable, as the letter 
explaining it, written to Walsingham by Edward’s brother, Henry, 
appears to be no longer extant.1 Aldred, Henry was of opinion, 
had only been imprisoned “ for a colour.” Certainly, after six weeks 
he was set free and once at liberty began to work for the liberation of 
his companion.? It was by these negotiations that he was brought 
into contact with some of the members of the English Government. 
The imprisonment of Edward Unton caused, indeed, a mild flutter in 
political circles ; for not only was Walsingham a close friend of the 
family,* but Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of Leicester, was a con- 
nection of Edward’s by marriage, and the Queen herself was distantly 
of kin. Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador in England, reporting 
Edward’s imprisonment in Milan, at that time under Spanish 
suzerainty, stated that as soon as the news arrived in London, Leicester 
and Hatton spread abroad the report that if Edward were not released, 
Mendoza himself would be arrested, and that they had demanded a 
passport for a gentleman they were sending to Milan to request 
Unton’s release, which Mendoza had granted for six months.‘ Sir 
Henry Cobham, the English Ambassador in Paris, further suggested 
reprisals on the Pope’s “ subjects” in England and in the Protestant 
states of Germany, quite oblivious, apparently, of the worse than 
imprisonment that was being inflicted on Catholic priests in his own 
country. Henry Unton, however, was not so obtuse, and wrote to 
‘Walsingham that “the intelligence lately gone to Rome of devices 
against the Pope’s factors in England” would greatly prejudice his 
brother’s cause.5 

In the meantime Henry with Mr. Pyne had made his way to Lyons. 
There he stayed sending Pyne alone to face the dangers of Milan. 


** They expected my coming,” he wrote, “‘ and my picture was taken 
here and sent thither, so that if I passed by Turin or through any of the 
State of Milan, I had returned with little leisure, whereupon I continue 
at Lyons, not daring to venture further. . . . Aldred, being a mercen- 
ary man is soliciting my brother’s cause in Rome, and for his hire he 


1In a letter to Walsingham from Lyons, 23 —_ 1583, Hi Unton mentions that in a 
former letter he has already related the cause and manner of his brother’s arrest. But in his 
letter of 4 March, 1583, the only previous letter of his given in the Foreign Calendar, he has not 
a ng nga sag The dates of letters from Italy and France after 1582 are given in New 
tyle which makes them ten days ahead of the corresponding dates in Thus 
April 11, 1583, in France and Rome, would be equivalent to April 1, 1583 in England, 

* H. Unton to Walsingham, Lyons, 23 April, 1583. Foreign Calendar. 

* Cf. Le Brumen to Walsingham, Oudle, 14 June, 1582, and E. Unton to Walsingham 
Milan, 5 June, 1583. ibid. ; P hai ; 

* Mendoza to Juan I uez, London, 13 Fe I Spanish Calendar, . The 
passport, presumably, bene Mr. Pyne, cf. 3 gaa ee —_ 

5 Cobham to Walsingham, Paris, 28 March and 20 April, 1583. _H. Unton to Walsing- 
ham, Lyons, 12 June, 1583, Foreign Calendar. Cobham a few months iously had been 
comma ty the imprisonment in Paris of the two apostates, J. Nichols and J. Gore. He 
seems to have envisaged an epidemic of arrests, 
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will do his best. Necessity alone makes me use him, not any assurance 
of his honesty, which is too well known to be thought good.”’? 


The case, he added, was likely to be heavy on his brother’s purse, 
“of which I am the best witness, having already disbursed 3,000 
crowns.” It certainly looks as if Aldred, seizing the occasion, was 
making a good thing out of it. 

By June, 1583, Henry was able to report that his brother had been 
released from prison, but was not allowed to leave Milan under 
penalty of a forfeiture of 10,000 crowns. In the same month he wrote 
again that he expected his brother shortly, 

his process having been returned from Rome, sureties for him procured 
and bonds of great sums entered into without which he could not be 
delivered ; for recommendation and reconciliation and abjuration 


are the servants attending upon every Inquisition. All this by bonds, 
securities and bribes, the only instrument of his delivery, is avoided. * 






Aldred in the meantime had come to Lyons and in June Henry 
Unton informed Walsingham : 


I have won over Aldred, the player of my brother’s tragedy, to come to 
England upon your honour’s assurance of his safety. He is in’ show 
simple, but better acquainted with the Romish practices against 
England than any. He hath delivered much to me and promised me 
upon my writing to him out of England and performance of certain 
conditions he will become a right Englishman, whereas now he is un- 
natural and ot little honesty ; yet he is one very worth the winning.® 


Whether Aldred came to England at this time is uncertain. He was 
still at Lyons in August and W. Parry reported that he had started out 
from there for Milan on the roth in hope of bringing Mr. Unton away ; 
and a day later that he was within two or three days to depart from 
Milan to Rome in very good hope to procure Mr. Unton’s despatch.‘ 
Eventually the efforts of Aldred and others proved successful ; for 
E. Unton was back in Paris by February, 1584.5 

A suspicion, indeed, arises that Edward had not been an involuntary 
captive. A report in this sense reached Walsingham early in 1583, | 
and Henry wrote to him in April : 


The advertisement sent you of my brother which you imparted to me 
was more malicious than true as my former reasons and sound proofs 
already alleged in my former letters well prove, to which I refer for 


1H. Unton to Walsingham, Lyons, 23 April, 1 583, ibid. Aldred was at the English 
Hospice, Rome, for eight days, from March 11, 1583. e Pilgrim Book, Foley, VI, 553. 

* H. Unton to Walsingham, Lyons, 12 June, and 3 June, 1583. Foreign Calendar. Th 
Calendarist queries whether 3 June is in New Style. 

* H. Unton to Walsingham, Lyons, 12 June, 1583. p 

4 William Parry to Burghley, Lyons, 27 and 28 August, 1583: Foreign Calendar. It is 
interesting to find Aldred in contact with Parry, an agent-provocateur of the English 
Government, who later suffered the supreme penalty for “‘ tempting ” E. Neville on the 
subject of the Queen’s assassination without previous particular licence from the English 
Government. P, 7 defends Aldred against the strictures of Mr. Pyne who evidently had 

o' 


no opinion . 
soctier to E. Unton at Paris, from Rotterdam, 15 February, 1584. Foreign Calendar. 
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brevity’s sake. Before God his “ treaty ” has been too cruel, strict and 
violent to be voluntary and such I beg you to believe.’ 
A little later, Edward himself thought it necessary to give the lie to the 
report. From Milan he wrote to Walsingham : 

I am informed of certain malicious reports given forth to my dis- 
credit, and that I should voluntarily have yielded myself unto the 
Inquisition, a thing. most false, which, the bearer, Mr. Pyne, is able to 
signify at large to you.? 


He asked him, therefore, to suspend judgment “ till such time as by 
good proof in the end you may perceive.” Despite this denial, a doubt 
remains ; for when Edward was about to return to England from Paris, 
Stafford, the English Ambassador reported : 


His speeches to me giveth some suspicion which I thought good to 
give your Lordship an intelligence of, that you may the better find if it 
be true, when he cometh home. 


And the next day, he wrote that far from coming home, Edward Unton 
had gone to Rome.’ If his captivity had been, in fact, voluntary, 
it would seem to have been a rather elaborate, not to say, cunning 
device to get Edward’s money out of England, as supposed sureties, in 
order that he might live, presumably, as a Catholic abroad ; a con- 
clusion strengthened by the fact that an attempt too, was made to 
convert his brother Henry, while at Lyons. Edward, however, only 
enjoyed his liberty for a few months, as his death is referred to in a 
letter of December, 1584. 

But to return to Aldred. The assurances that he demanded from 
Walsingham through H. Unton were, no doubt, given, and he may 
have come to England before his return to Milan in August, 1583, 
though this is not probable. But already, in February of the next 
year, an ominous note was sounded, when the Nuncio at Paris wrote 
that Solomon Aldred at Lyons was reported to be a spy on those who 
go to Rome. The Cardinal Secretary in his reply asked the Nuncio 
to find out if the information “‘ proceeded from passion,” and said that 
if it were not so, the Pope would endeavour to have Aldred punished. 
In March the Nuncio sent further unfavourable information. He 
may have had a mind to arrest him; for in May he reported that 
Aldred had slipped back to England.* More light was thrown on his 
activities in July by a letter of Allen to the Cardinal Secretary : 

1 H. Unton to Walsingham, Lyons, 23 April, 1583, ibid. 


2 E. Unton to Walsingham, Milan, 5 June, 1583, sid. 
® es to Burghley, Paris, I y, 1584; Stafford to Walsingham, Paris, 2 ay. 


3th Lew Lewkner to Walsingham, Lyons, 28 December, 1584. Ibid. 

*H. Unton’s letter to Walsingham concerning Aldred was erang from Lyons on June 
the grd, 1583. In it he said that he himself would be re to England in six weeks. 
This would place his return in the middle of July. As Al departed from Lyons on 
A the 1oth, there seems little enough time for him to receive the a3Surances from 
H. nton, go to England and be back in Lyons read for his departure for Milan. 

-* Nuncio to Como, 6 February, 19 March and 28 May, Paris, 1584; Arch. Vat. Franz. 
XVII, 53; 92, 180. Como to Nuncio, 27 February, 1584, ibid, Franz. XVI, 26. 
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Some months ago—he wrote—the Nuncio in Paris sent your 
Eminence information about Solomon Aldred, one of our English exiles, 
and a papal pensioner. Several of his letters have been intercepted, 
which are scandalous and create suspicion. Some time ago he went 
from Rome to England, and to the court of the Queen. He has now 
returned to France, and is about to go to Rome again, having, as he 
says, licence to wander hither and thither both from the Queen and 
from the Inquisition. He gives out indiscriminately to most un- 
suitable persons that he has been sent by the Holy Office to treat with 
the Queen’s Councillors for a conference between the parties and 
about some moderation of the religious question, and that from the 
court he is taking back to their Lordships letters and a most favourable 
reply. If what he says be true, it cannot be unknown to your Eminence, 
and it may be there are good reasons for it. But that such matters 
should be entrusted to so worthless and suspected a fellow is a scandal 
to many good men who know his character and condition. 


At the same time, Persons wrote to the General of the Society in the 
same sense and added that Aldred had not wished to see Allen or him- 
self, but had written two or three times, indicating obscurely that he 
was not making these contacts without instructions from Rome. He 
had stayed a few days in Paris, giving people to understand that he 
was in the employ of the Holy Office, and that a young Jesuit, Bateson, 
was cognisant of and associated with all his negotiations. Persons, 
therefore asked the General to make enquiries about his young 
subject. ? 
In his reply to Allen, the Cardinal Secretary wrote : 


Solomon Aldred shows himself indeed to be a lying mountebank in 
his false assertion of the credit and authority, which he says, has been 
given him by the Holy Office here. But it would be well to appear to 
believe everything he says, so that he may not be afraid to come to 
Rome, but rather take confidence and come as soon as possible. God 
grant that we may be in time, and that he has not begun to be unduly 
suspicious ; for he has stayed in Paris so many days without following 
up his journey to Rome.* 


Despite this denial on the part of the Cardinal Secretary, it would 
certainly seem that Aldred was in fact having dealings with the head 
of the Inquisition, Cardinal Savelli,and possibly with other Cardinals 
as well. One correspondent, indeed, reported that Savelli was called 
to the Pope on account of some letters of Lord Hatton, which were 
intercepted at Paris :* and in February, 1585, Mendoza, then at 
Paris, wrote: ‘‘ They (the priests who had just been exiled from 
England) tell me that Walsingham had an English Catholic from 

1 Allen to Como, Rheims, 20 July, 1584 : Knox, Letters and Memorials — Cardinal 
~* * ee ae cy ree uly the 2 af ss ee Poona n 4 yes 
oo mee (9H Union fom . aan | neal 

: to iva, , 1584. C.R.S. » 223. 

* Como to Aim, pony ibe Knox op. cit., 239. _ 


> 
st, 1 
“Letter to E. Unton, Rotterdam, 15 February, 1584, enclosing letters of 25 and 27 
January, Foreign Calendar. ; a 
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Rome in his house, as secretary. I suspect that it is a certain Solomon 
Aldred who is considered by many Catholic countrymen of his own to 
be a double spy, by reason of the facility with which he goes to England, 
though he is favoured by Cardinal Sabelo (Savelli) and enjoys a 
pension from his Holiness.”! Certainly, Bateson, the Jesuit, was 
acting with Aldred, and, under the direction of the Inquisition, was 
travelling over Europe and to England without the privity of the 
General?. Later, he was forbidden by Aquaviva to have anything 
to do with these English negotiations ; but in 1587 he was still un- 
deceived as regards their character, and suggested to the General that 
he might resume his part in them, as they, the English ministers pre- 
sumably, were lamenting that on account of his withdrawal, no accord 
had been reached.* It is possible and even probable that on account 
of these negotiations he was dismissed from the Society in 1590.¢ 

In spite of all these suspicions, however, Aldred apparently went to 
Rome in 1584 and was able to satisfy the authorities there of his good 
faith. He was back in Lyons in the December of that year. There, 
W. Lewkner, one of Walsingham’s informants came across him. He 
had been acquainted with Aldred for the past ten years and had no 
good opinion of him, considering him a “ malicious fellow.” Not 
knowing, too, that he was working for the English Secretary, he felt 
suspicious of him and reported the meeting. 
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Upon my arrival—he wrote—in Lyons, my usual place of traffic, I 
found Solomon Aldred from Rome, who having been in England had 
had his stipend of 16 ducats a month taken from him by the Pope. 
Letters were written to him from Rome that having committed such a 
great offence, he would be put to death. Thereupon, having no means 
but the stipend to live upon, he strained his conscience for re-obtaining 
his stipend, and has now brought himself more credit than ever, being 
one of the Inquisition. 


He went on in the same letter, however, to express suspicion about a 
gentleman that Aldred was awaiting from Rome and about Aldred’s 
assertion that he had received letters from Walsingham, and took 
measures, accordingly, to have him and the Jesuit who was coming 
with him intercepted on their arrival in England. The English 
Ambassador in Paris, however, was evidently in the secret, and wrote 
in January following : 

I am requested to advertise you in haste of the arrival of Aldred and 


1 Mendoza to Philip II, Paris, 22 February, 1585: Spanish Calendar. The Calendarist 
has written “ Solomon Ender ” with a uery. Clearly the name should be Aldred. Cf. also 
De la Rue [H. Samerie, S.J.], to Mary, Queen of Scots, 24 —* 1585, and Thomas Rogers 
to Walsing m, Paris, 30 September, , both quoted infra. 

2 Persons, rege rag phy and Costs Aparent Judgments, C.R.S. II, 34, 206 ; Notes 
Concerning the English Mission, C.R.S. IV, 127. Persons, it must be ‘remembered, in- 
ves ated the whole business when called to Rome in 1585 

teson to Aquaviva, Antwerp, 25 August, 1587. Arch. S. J. Rom. Germ., 167, f. 32. 

“Arch. S.J. Rom. Dimissi f. 20. Cf. Persons, Autobiography, C.R.S. Il, 34.; and 
Certayne Aparent Judgments, C.R.S. IV, 206. 

5 W. Lewkner to Walsingham, Lyons, "28 December, 1584, Foreign Calendar. 
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one, Bateson, a Jesuit, on matters, he says, of great importance. Aldred 
means to be presently with you. The other stays for some thing more 
to come from Rome, but if it does not arrive presently, he will come over 
as soon as he receives a safe-conduct. 

On receiving your directions I will see him safely conducted thither, 
and have found means for his letters to be received by the Pope’s 
Nuncio. By the same way anything that comes from him shall be sent 
to Rome, and they that fetch the letters shall not know whence they 
come or whither they go. 


A week or two later, he wrote again : 


The chief cause of my sending this bearer is to carry this packet to 
Bateson received from the Papal Nuncio. Aldred is somewhat long- 
tongued. You may do well to warn him or he may do little pleasure 
to himself or to those who deal with him.? 


From these and other letters, therefore, it appears that not only had 
Aldred re-established his credit, but that he was receiving and sending 
despatches to Rome through the Nuncio at Paris, though it may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether the latter knew their contents or who were 
the correspondents. 

Aldred, however, was not able to carry on his deception, even under 
cover of the Jesuit, Bateson, much longer. Already in February of 
that year, Mendoza, as already related, had reported unfavourably 
of him to Philip II and had passed on the information both to the 
Nuncio in Paris and to the authorities in Rome. When in September 
of that year Allen and Persons were called to the Pope, they were able 
to clear up the situation. All this time, in fact, Aldred had been 
acting secretly as an agent of the English Government, * and had been 
well supplied with money “‘ to be distributed, as he declared, among 
those who were suitable to advance the affairs he negotiated.”’* His 
task seems to have been to spread favourable reports on the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards Catholics, and to make the Catholics abroad, 
the authorities included, believe that a moderation in religious matters 
was contemplated in England. Needless to say, such moderation was 
pure fiction ; but the Government had a twofold purpose in spreading 
such reports. From the despatches of the English Ambassadors in 
Paris, it is clear that the Government was sensitive to the charge 
brought against it of religious persecution. Cobham had endeavoured 
to have the books on the martyrdom of Campion and his companions 
suppressed in Paris by the authority of the French King.’ Later 
Stafford made the same effort as poem Verstegan’s ‘* Theatrum 


1 Stafford to tegen ham, Nae ny 6 Pa Calendar. 
* Stafford to W Paris, 25 Jan 5 Did 
® On November 1 p ,1 nga he wrote to vary, 138 “ T assure you of my faithful and 
true service both to her ’ Majesty and to your honour. If you ever have cause to doubt me, 
cause one of ya pease eee eens 1 ae eee ss lf an honest man.” Harleian 
Mss. 286, f. nee tee cited by C. Read, Sir Francis Walsingham, II. 426.. 
otes Concerning the lish Mission, C.R.S. IV, 127. 
sd ioe Cobham’s despatches of 14, 20 January and "28 March, 1582. 
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Crudelitatum,”’ which included pictures of the tortures to which the 
martyrs were subjected in England. The author and the printer he 
had actually caused to be arrested in Paris.1 In 1583 Burghley 
himself had endeavoured to repel the charge of persecution by his 
pamphlet, entitled, “‘ The Execution of Justice, etc.” ? of which French 
and Italian translations were circulated on the Continent. In part, 
then, Aldred was simply continuing and supplementing this propa- 
ganda. But there was also another purpose in his activities, namely, 
to cause division and dissension among the Catholics themselves, the 
authorities included, by throwing doubt on the expediency of political 
action and particularly of invasion projects for restoring the Faith in 
England, and by suggesting that more favourable treatment of Catholics 
might be obtained by negotiation rather than by such forcible measures. 
This was a timely move on the part of the English Government. It 
knew that such projects were still being considered and also that its 
hold over Scotland, always a danger point, especially in case of in- 
vasion, was by no means secure. It was, in fact, only in July, 1586, 
that James VI finally deserted his mother’s cause for English gold, and 
attached himself to the English Government by treaty. To cause 
division and confusion in the enemy’s camp in this uncertain state of 
affairs was a good political move. ® 

That Aldred achieved a certain measure. of success in his activities 
is clear. Some of the Cardinals were influenced by him, and both 
Gregory XIII and Sixtus V seem to have been confused by the situ- 
ation. The party of Aldred, in fact became “ so strong for a time that 
many good Catholics feared them, for that Mr. Baines was cast by them 
into the Inquisition for a year or more and they threatened also Dr. 
Allen and f. Persons.”5 Fr. Samerie who had been acting in dis- 
guise as chaplain to the captive Queen of Scots and had twice been to 
Rome during Aldred’s activities to plead her cause there, wrote to her 
in a letter of October, 1585 : 


But Madam, I pray you, believe me, they have done you very bad 
service in that they have spread the bruit at Rome everywhere, and to 
the Pope, that your Majesty is not willing that force should be used, 
and that you will also leave to the Queen of England and her clemency 
to determine the matters that your Majesty should agree to. Many 
English with certain intelligence which they have at Rome and in 
England spread abroad the bruit that the Queen of England is for the 


1 Cf. Stafford’s despatches of 23 November, 15 December, 1583, 8, 13, 18, 21 and go 
January, 1584. The two prisoners were released at the intervention of the Nuncio. ? 
6 a answered by Allen in 1584 by his A True, Sincere and Modest Defence of English 
catholics. 

* For the apprehensiveness of the Government as regards Scotland during these years, 
cf. C. Read, op. cit. II, 187 ff. 

* Cf. Persons, Autobiography, C.R.S. II, 34, and letter of De la Rue, (H. Samerie, S.J.), 
quoted infra. ; 
5 Ibid. Cf. also Sega’s Report, Foley, VI, 13. 
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present very benign and clement and that she no longer prosecutes 
any one for the Catholic religion, and that they do not care to use arms 
against others, that they do not wish and will not permit the foreigner 
to enter England and that—such is your fortune—they have fallen into 
so great suspicion of those who have treated your affairs that no one 
dares to trust them any longer, and they desire to have another way to 
signify everything to your Majesty ; and the English are in dissension 
and division. 

The Pope is after discovering the truth and has written about it to 
the Nuncio. One has also a suspicion and almost evident proof that 
the English, your enemies—I mean the Queen of England and 
Walsingham—have practised on some Cardinals at Rome for your 
ruin. ... 

Alleyn and Eusebius [Persons] have been sent for to Rome by the 
Pope, both to enquire into the truth of the confusions and to inform 
himself of the necessities and afflictions of England, having wished to 
learn from them as from those he held to have most knowledge. Your 
enemies have given him a very ill-advised impression of England and 
of your affairs by the means aforesaid. But your faithful servants 
perceiving the wind, have laboured so well that he is after discovering 
the reality. 


Allen and Persons did in fact go to Rome late in September, 1585. 
In reporting it, Thomas Rogers, who, not yet discovered to be a spy 
of Walsingham, was in the confidence of the English Catholics in 
Paris, wrote to his employer : | 


He [Persons] and Dr. Allen have concluded tosift Bateson, the Jesuit 
in Rome about his being in England, and to discredit some of the 
Cardinals there, if they can, about the matter which Aldred deals in. 
. . » Here is great looking into Aldred’s doings and they are very 
vigilant upon him and intend to do him mischief except he looks warily 
to his business.” 


On arrival at Rome, Allen and Persons, evidently, were able to con- 
vince the authorities of the real state of affairs ; and Aldred no longer 
dared openly to go to the Eternal City.* 

He continued his activities, however, overtly as Walsingham’s man 
and led astray E. Gratley on the same plea of moderation. Dr. W. 
Gifford, too, appears to have played with the idea ; but Aldred failed 
to enveigle him to England, to be used, without his knowing, as a 
cover for the activities of his cousin Gilbert Gifford, Walsingham’s 
agent-provocateur, and as a stalking horse for the machinations of 


1 De la Rue [H. Samerie, S.J.] to Mary, Queen of Scots, Chalons, 24 October, 1585 ; 
Boyd, Scotch Calendar VIII, 145. ‘ , : ; 
* Thomas Rogers to Walsingham, Paris, 30 September, 1585. Dom Cal. Add., 1580- 
1625, F. 153. On Thomas Rogers cf. CRS: KE 67 ff. : 
* Sega’s Report, Foley VI, 14. 
* Cf. Gratley’s letters to Walsingham, 20, 24 April, 28 May, 18 June, 26 June and 9 
puget. 1586, in the Foreign Calendar and Dom. Cal. Add. He writes under the alias of 
oxley. 
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the minister against the Queen of Scots. According to Persons, 
Aldred “ professed heresie and Atheisme and so dyed most miserably in 
Roane, showing no faythe at all, the yeare 1592.” 


L. Hicks. 


1 Cf. Gilbert Gifford to Walsingham, 11 July 1586, printed in - Morris’s Letter-books 
Ms h ch and Api 9 hGH abe}. Pelle a M oli - aes ~ PI a satan ; 
arc 1904 ollen, ington Plot, xc im. 
noe Py t Judgments, C.R.S. II, 204. "te Notes Conce: the lish 
Mission (C.R.S. IV, 127) Persons gives Havre de Grace as the place of his death. 








Footprints 


O trackless waste !—where day by day, 

Alone, a prisoner in time and space, 

I scan with an increasing wild dismay 

Those snow-bound solitudes that point the way 
To the eternal place. 


O love divine, 
Show me the way ! 
Thy will, not mine 
Be done this day. 


No hardy flower blooms in the snow, 

A messenger of hope,—for in this Night 

Hope withers in the -strange, fantastic glow 
That broods upon our darkness. Well I know 
Its evanescent light ! 


O love divine, 
Show me the way ! 
Thy will, not mine 
Be done this day. 


Across the wide and snowy waste 

Are footprints.—Mighty God, at last a sign ! 
Bloodstained and beautiful, and never traced 
By any other foot but Thine, there placed 
To guide and comfort mine. 


Thy way is plain,— 
To joy through pain ; 
Through darkness, strife 
And death to life. 


HELEN NICHOLSON. 














A FIFTH AUSTRIA 


UST seven years ago, I wrote an article in the Montn, with 
Je heading of “The Fourth Austria.” The numbering was 

not really mine, for I had taken it from a book by Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, published towards the end of 1937. The title of 
the book was Dreimal Oesterreich (Three Times Austria). It traced 
the story of the three Austrias with which its author had been 
familiar : first, the old Empire of the Habsburgs ; then, the Parlia- 
mentary régime, from 1920 until 1933; and, in the third place, 
the young Corporate State, inaugurated under Dr. Dollfuss and 
carried further by Dr. von. Schuschnigg till it was brought to a 
sudden and violent close by the Nazi invasion of March, 1938. My 
“Fourth Austria” was Nazi or Nazi-dominated or Nazi-occupied 
Austria. ‘ 

Now a fifth Austria is emerging, though its future shape and frame- 
work are scarcely as yet discernible. At the moment, it is an Austria, 
occupied by forces of the three major Allied Powers, while some 
French troops have been officially helping the Americans and some 
Yugoslavs were—till recently—unofficially hindering the British. 
In addition, a so-called “ Provisional Government” has appeared 
in Vienna, claiming to be representative of the people of Austria 
but, if it is representative at all, it is so only of the city of Vienna 
and the province of Lower Austria. Behind it looms the shadow of 
Russian support, with Communists in the key positions of Minister 
of the Interior and Minister for Education. 

One result of the Teheran Conference was a communiqué which 
decreed the establishment after victory of a “ free, independent and 
democratic” Austria. The country was to be occupied and for a 
time administered, by the three major Allies; zones of occupation 
were to be settled, and an Allied Control Commission to function 
in Vienna. At the moment of writing, this Commission is not yet 
at work and the Provisional Government in Russian-occupied 
Austria has not been recognized by the U.S.A.orBritain. Relations 
between the occupying troops are very friendly. Americans hold 
the pre-1938 provinces of Vorarberg, Tyrol and Salzburg, with 
most of Upper Austria and some of Styria; British soldiers are in 
Styria and Carinthia; the Russians occupy Vienna and Lower 
Austria, with portions of Styria and Upper Austria. 

- I find the most odd and incorrect notions prevalent about what 
Austria was like, socially and politically, prior to 1938. There are 
some who imagine that the Nazis overthrew a dominantly Socialist 


1 Published by Thomas-Verlag, Jakob Hefner. Vienna. 1937. 
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Government ; others who fancy that what the Nazis overthrew 
was a “ Fascist ? Government, the creation of Dollfuss and Schusch- 
nigg, which, in its turn, had overthrown a perfectly good and legitimate 
administration. The idea persists that the Austrian Republic, from 
1918 to 1933, was Socialist, whereas, in point of fact, it never was 
Socialist after 1920. One example of the confusion on Austrian 
affairs may be cited from an otherwise informed and balanced speech 
in the House of Commons, on February 28th, 1945, by Sir A. Lambert 
Ward. Here is an extract: — 

‘I have always maintained that the Nazi influence in Austria is not 
in any way on the same plane as the Nazi influence in Germany. 
Some 12 or 14 years ago, the political parties in Austria were divided 
approximately into three parts—the Socialists, the Nazis and the 
Heimwehr. The Heimwehr were the dominant party, largely because 
they were armed and because they supported poor little Dollfuss 
the Chancellor, who was .so brutally murdered by the Nazis about 
ten years ago. Unfortunately the Heimwehr saw fit to disarm them- 
selves and dissolve their organization, with the result that the Nazi 
influence increased enormously. The young people looked upon 
the old Heimwehr as decadent and senile, and joined up with the 
Nazi party, with the result that when Austria was invaded the German 
invaders met a good deal of support and very little opposition. 


From this extraordinary analysis you would never have guessed 
that the principal party in Austria between 1920 and 1933 was the 
Christian Social party, and that it was the principal party for the 
simple reason that it had the largest number of votes. Arms had 
nothing to do with it. And it remained the backbone of the Father- 
land Front, from 1933 until 1938. The Heimwehr was never a 
serious political party, though it did return some few members to 
the Vienna Parliament, but a militia, organized to counteract the 
influence of similar armed levies of the Socialists. The Hetmwehr 
was inclined to look to Italy for inspiration and support ; its leader 
was Prince Starhemberg; I very much doubt whether anyone 
considered it “decadent and senile”; later it was absorbed into 
the Fatherland Front. Nazi sympathies and support developed 
inside Austria on account of Nazi successes in Germany (success 
pleads for success elsewhere) and a wealth of Nazi propaganda to 
Austria. There was always too the difficult economic situation in 
which Austria found herself after the break-up of the old Empire in 
1918—a situation that the Nazis were sedulously exploiting to their 
own advantage and Austria’s distress. A strong Pan-German 
element existed in Austria and waxed strong and violent through 
Nazi successes and encouragement. Finally, we cannot forget the 
continued refusal of the Austrian Socialists to co-operate with the 
Dollfuss-Schuschnigg régime, which was steering the fortunes of 
Austria along a middle and a Christian-inspired path. — 

Sir A. Lambert Ward continued, more happily, to plead for 
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economic security for Austria and its neighbouring countries and to 
revive the notion, contemplated in 1919, of an Anschluss between 
Austria and Bavaria, together with the two former Grand Duchies 
of Wirtemberg and Baden : 


There is no reason why Austria, Bavaria and the other two Grand 
Duchies should not get on admirably together. They are both 
predominantly Roman Catholic and their views and general outlook 
on life are very similar. It would do something to settle the diffi- 
culties with which one is definitely confronted in Southern Europe. 


In view of the interest which now attaches to Austria, some brief 
remarks on Austrian history between 1918 and 1938 may be to the 
point. 

The break-up of the Dual Monarchy brought chaos and confusion. 
Poland was re-established ; Czechoslovakia formed ; Hungary and 
Austria drifted apart. Frontier warfare continued between Austrians 
and Czechs, between Austrians and Southern Slavs. The economic 
conditions were difficult and grew steadily worse. Each of the 
Succession States of the Old Empire strove to husband its own 
resources, regardless of its neighbours; the Austrians could get 
neither wheat from Hungary nor coal from Bohemia. 

Meanwhile, a Republic had been declared. In the Staatsrat, 
that was formed to take over the administration, the Socialists gained 
control. In November, 1918, a Volkswehr or national militia was 
called into existence, but on revolutionary lines; it was to be a 
party instrument, and there were many extremists among the 
Viennese Socialists. Riots and strikes occurred in the capital. 
The danger of revolution grew acute, but it was averted through the 
energy of the Viennese police and through the hardening resistance 
of the provinces to this Viennese rule. A Constitution was voted 
which could not afterwards be altered or disturbed except through 
a two-thirds majority. 

The second elections, held in October, 1920, established a political 
balance which continued, more or less, until 1933. An earlier 
ballot had given the Socialists a slight majority over the Christian 
Social party. The new elections reversed that situation. The 1920 
Parliament included 82 members of the Christian Social party, 
66 Socialists and 26 Pan-Germans. Henceforward, the national 
or Federal Government was to consist of a coalition of non-Socialist 
parties, with the occasional experiment of a non-party Cabinet. 
It was the Christian Social party, e.g., under the leadership of Dr. 
Seipel, which made the effort to establish Austria as a working 
concern and which secured financial and other concessions from 
the Allies and later, from the League of Nations. But these were 
difficult years. There was the problem, never resolved, of the clash 
of two Governments in Vienna: the first, the Federal Government, 
always non-Socialist and increasingly opposed to Marxism; the 
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second, the local Viennese administration, entrenched by the new 
Constitution in a formidable position, and radically Socialist in 
character. This local administration did push through some far- 
reaching reforms. Working hours were reduced; the housing 
question was seriously tackled, so that 10 per cent. of the city’s 
population was rehoused. But this programme was carried through 
only at the expense of owners of property and of the already sorely 
impoverished middle-class. Large blocks of workers’ flats—Geme- 
indehéfe—were constructed on the proceeds of a special housing tax 
which bore very heavily indeed on those middle classes. Rents 
were lowered to one-fifth of the pre-war amount, but the housing tax 
was levied upon the pre-war rental. The tension between the two 
administrations reflected the growing tension between the city of 
Vienna and the country provinces. 

It came to a head in 1927. After a trial concerning a shooting 
affair, demonstrations were arranged on a large scale. Barricades 
were erected, the Palace of Justice was set on fire. Offices were 
wrecked, the University and Parliament buildings attacked. The 
demonstrators were dispersed, with serious casualties, and the 
Socialists, to maintain their prestige, summoned a General Strike. 
It failed miserably throughout the provinces, owing to the energetic 
action of the Federal Government, and because of the widespread 
resentment outside of Vienna with the Socialist methods. This 
attempt to paralyse the country through a General Strike deepened 
the cleavage between capital and provinces and encouraged the 
development of the Heimwehr. 

Mention of the Heimwehr discloses another problem with which 
the Federal Government had to deal. This was the existence within 
the State of armed bodies, owing allegiance to elements within the 
State, such as political parties. In 1918, as has been noted, a 
Volkswehr was formed on Socialist and revolutionary lines. After 1920, 
this was purged of its Marxist influences and became the small Federal 
Army. Whereupon, the Socialists created another political militia, 
the Schutzbund. Over against this Schutzbund, particularly after the 
General Strike of 1927, there developed the Heimwehr, incorporating 
the peasant levies which had fought against Czechs and Southern 
Slavs after the collapse of 1918. Two other and smaller para- 
military groups made common cause with the Heimwehr, i.e., the 
Fretheitsbund, a league of Christian Social workmen, and the Ost- 
markische Sturmscharen, whose leader was Dr. von Schuschnigg. 

In his volume, Dreimal Oesterreich, Dr. von Schuschnigg has much 
to say of the double loyalty of Austrians. Throughout history, 
they had had a loyalty to the Habsburg monarchy and a second 
sentiment of attachment to their own German origin and conscious- 
ness. The two loyalties were there all the time, though the ordinary 
Austrian did not find it hard to reconcile them. He could harmonize 
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his allegiance to Kaiser and Austrian State with the feeling that he 
was of the same racial stock as the Germans of the many States and 
principalities and, later, of the Second Reich. The notion of a 
Greater Germany to include all Germanic peoples floated before 
some romantic eyes but had no wide appeal. However, towards 
the close of the nineteenth century, a party was formed in Austria, 
the Alldeutscher Verband, which advocated the union of the German 
portion of Austria-Hungary with the German Reich. It was a 
religious as well as a political movement. It looked upon Catholicism 
as international and therefore as un-German and anti-German— 
an attitude later to be emphasized by Nazism. Protestantism, it 
argued, was a more fundamentally German faith, though some of 
these Pan-Germans went further and advocated a return to heathen- 
ism. Schoenerer, for example, to whose racial and religious theories 
Hitler and Rosenberg were heavily indebted, preached a Wotanism, 
not very different from that of General Ludendorff. On its religious 
side, this movement adopted the slogan, Los von Rom (Break with 
Rome), which met with no inconsiderable success. Between 1899 
and 1914 some 55,000 had lapsed from the Catholic Church to 
Protestantism, and about 20,000 had gone over to the Old Catholic 
sect. Similar leakage figures can be cited, even after 1918, e.g., 
25,000 in 1934, and 8,000 in the years 1935 and 1936, but these were 
a form of advertisement of belief in Nazism. 

With the collapse of 1918, the first of these two loyalties was 
shattered. The Habsburgs had gone, and with them the Austrian 
faith in their mission to provide a “*German” nucleus for the 
Habsburg Empire. Add to this the weariness and bewilderment 
after four years of war and eventual defeat ; the growing economic 
crisis ; the hostile attitude of some of the Succession States. It was 
not unnatural that Austrian eyes should have looked Northwards 
across the frontier to their brethren in the Reich. The feeling 
that the small post-war Republic could not long survive in its present 
circumstances was widespread. Unofficial plebiscites were held in 
the provinces of Salzburg and the Tyrol, and these returned an 
overwhelming majority—of more than 95 per cent.—in favour of 
immediate incorporation of Austria in Germany. Yet, officially, 
the Anschluss was the policy rather of Left than Right. Dr. von 
Schuschnigg recalls how every effort was. made by the Viennese 
Socialists to belittle all that was specifically Austrian ; they argued 
that Austria-Hungary had been solely responsible for the war ; 
they even gloried in defeat because it meant the end of the Habsburgs. 
The Habsburgs were gone ; Austria was finished ; all that remained 
was for a Socialist Austria to associate itself with Social-Democratic 
Germany. The National Assembly declared, on November 1ath, 
1918, that Austria was a Republic and decreed that it should form 
an Anschluss with Germany. ‘This decree was nullified by the Peace 
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Treaties which forbade such a union. Dr. Otto Bauer, a prominent 
Socialist, put his party’s point of view as follows : 

This German Austria, if thrown back upon its own resources, cannot _ 
possibly form a State. It might function as a Federal State ina | 
larger grouping, but it is not a State that can continue to exist by 
and for itself. It has no naturally defined territory and is too small 
to support its industrial population. Therefore, we must claim for 
ourselves the right to seek for union where we can certainly find it, 
with that people to which we by our very nature do belong and 
from which we were cut off some centuries ago by artificial division. 


After 1920, now that the Anschluss was ruled out of the sphere of 
practical politics, the Government, largely Christian Social in 
composition, tried to restore some basis for national confidence and 
self-respect. It was no easy matter; the financial situation was 
worse in 1921 than it had been in 1918. Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, 
negotiated a loan from the League of Nations. The Parliamentary 
discussion which centred around this loan in the autumn of 1922 
is once again instructive. The Socialists opposed it. Dr. Renner, 
their previous Chancellor—and, incidentally, the head of the Pro- 
visional Government announced from Vienna only a few weeks 
back—argued that the Austrian Republic had no future before it ; 
in accepting this loan from Geneva and thus trying to maintain 
their country’s separate existence, the Government was betraying 
the true interests of the Austrian people. With this argument went 
a renewed plea for the union of Austria with Germany. Dr. Seitz, 
then and for years afterwards Mayor of Vienna, denounced this 
attempt to make a working concern of Austria as treason against 
land and people. Curiously enough, the Pan-German representatives 
voted in favour of the loan. Gradually the question of the Anschluss 
receded into the background. Immediate problems absorbed all 
energies. Even the Socialists appeared less keen since they had 
Vienna to administer and perhaps because the German brand of 
Socialism was considerably milder than their own. It did revive, 
in an altered form, in 1929, when Dr. Schober proposed a Customs- 
Union between Austria and Germany. This was frowned on, how- 
ever, by most of the Versailles Powers and it was negatived by the 
World Court of International Justice, as contrary to the peace treaties, 
though only by a majority of one vote. 

1933 brought the Nazis to power in Germany and an acute political 
crisis in Austria. In 1932 there was question of a further loan 
from abroad. This time, the opposition was so strong that the loan 
was voted by the barest majority. Opposition came not only from 
the Socialists but from various Pan-German sections whose influence 
was on the increase. The advent of a Nazi Government in Germany 
was bound to strengthen these sections. 


1 Arbeiterzeitung. November and, 1918. 
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Parliament was dismissed in 1933 by Dr. Dollfuss. It was impossible 
to change the Constitution legally, and administration under the 
Constitution was becoming more and more impossible in practice. 
An attempt was made to rally all: nationally-conscious Austrians 
in the Fatherland Front and to inaugurate a Corporate State, on 
definitely Christian lines. A new Constitution became law on 
April goth, 1934, with this preamble : 

In the name of God Almighty from whom all law emanates, the 
Austrian people receives its Constitution for a Christian, German 
and Federal State on a corporative basis. 


The preface to the Constitution ended with these words : 


We have drawn up this Constitution, hoping for the help of God on 
our work ; and we pray for His blessing upon it, now it is achieved. 
And whatever fate He may design for it, we can but say: His Will 
be done. ; 

Clearly, an attempt was being made to establish a social State along 
the lines, and in accordance with the principles, given in the great 
Papal encyclicals. Critics will argue that it was a hurried business, 
that such a Corporatism must grow slowly out of the various functions 
and activities and not be imposed, as the new Austrian Corporatism 
was imposed, from on high. But the times were urgent. In 1933, 
Dr. von Schuschnigg had written : 

Three-quarters of our youth know not what programme to follow. 
They change with every new slogan. . . If we could have educated 
the children some four or five years ago, there would have been fewer 
of these bomb-explosions. . . . It is the greatest sin of Socialism 
in this land that under the name of liberty it opened the door to 
licence. . . . The new gospel of liberty has denied happiness to many 
young people. . . .‘God has given our country of Austria one more, 
perhaps the last, opportunity, and no one shall turn us from our 
path.? 

About the same time, Dr. von Schuschnigg had also written : 

He who loves Austria, he who understands Austria, he who is 
ready to proclaim himself an Austrian, must know and accept the 
fact that modern Austria can have no meaning apart from its Christian 
mission. Such a man must realize the pre-eminent importance of 
Catholic thought and Catholic culture in and around the Fatherland, 
and must respect this national culture. 


The new Corporate State was to be organized on functional lines. 
The various major activities were divided between nine Stande or 
corporations, including Stdnde for agriculture, transport, banking, 
heavy industry, lighter industry, etc. Eventually, these Stande were 
to enjoy a wide autonomy in managing their own affairs. Em- 
ployers and employees, owners and tenants, large farmers and 
smaller peasants—all were to be brought together within their local 


1 In a preface to Dr. Tzdbl’s book, Vaterlandische Erziehung. 
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association ; local associations were to be grouped under provincial 
associations, and so on till the Staatsrat was reached, with its repre- 
sentatives from the different Stande. 

There were difficulties: first of all, from the Socialists to the 
Left—difficulties resolved, perhaps inevitably, but certainly un- 
fortunately, in the civil strife of 1934; then, with the growing Nazi 
elements, whose objective was a Nazi Austrian State, parallel with 
that of Nazi Germany, and eventually merging with it. Repressive 
action had to be taken. Despite all this, the situation steadily 
improved, with regard to administration and economics, from 1933. 
Agricultural production rose considerably ; the burden of debt 
decreased ; the number of unemployed slowly lessened ; after 1934, 
there were fewer political prisoners. 

The Socialist opposition remained ; it was now chronic. This 
was, of course, one of the tragedies of Austria from 1920 to 1938, 
and the major responsibility for this attitude and its consequences 
must be laid at the Socialists’ door. Unable to realise their own 
political ambitions, as they had envisaged them in 1918, they played 
a truculent, recalcitrant réle of opposition; their criticism was 
destructive, never constructive; they had no desire, and finally 
they lost the power, to co-operate. They were so opposed to the 
efforts of Dollfuss and von Schuschnigg to bring about a workable 
State in Austria that, in many cases, they turned with relief to German 
Nazism. It may appear curious in retrospect, but it is evident that 
many of thém preferred the Nazism that was to descend upon them 
from the North to the mild and modest Corporatism that was being 
evolved in their own land. It is not without significance that Dr. 
Karl Renner, the Socialist leader, was ready to welcome the 
Anschluss in the form in which the Nazis achieved it in 1938; he 
wrote an article to that effect in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, soon after 
its achievement ; and I have never heard that he was molested by 
the Nazis between 1938 and 1945. Dr. von Schuschnigg, on the 
other hand, was arrested in March, 1938, and was kept in prison 
and concentration camp until his release by the American Seventh 
Army, only a few weeks back. 

Naturally, the experiment in Corporatism was affected by factors of 
foreign policy as well as the internal situation. Dollfuss looked 
towards Italy to balance the growing influence of Nazism in Germany; 
as did Prince Starhemberg and the Heimwehr. After Dollfuss’s 
murder, Italian troops were sent North to man the line of the Brenner 
—an action which may well have postponed Nazi designs on Austria. 
von Schuschnigg’s Italian sympathies were less pronounced. His 
hope was that he might establish friendly but quite correct relations 
with Germany, In 1936, on July 11th, an agreement was concluded, 
by which Austria declared herself essentially a German State which 
would regulate its general policy in accordance with that declaration. 
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In return, the German Government recognized the complete inde- 
pendence of Austria and agreed that all internal political questions, 
including that of Austrian National-Socialism, were the concern, 
not of the German, but of the Austrian, Government. But, in 1936, 
the position of Austria was, internationally, so much weaker. Italy 
was turning towards Germany and was, in any case, engaged in the 
Abyssinian war; she could no longer offer much counter-weight 
to German pressure from the North. Germany was rapidly growing 
in power and arms. The prestige of France and, on the Continent 
at least, that of Great Britain were in decline. 

These are some of the factors which played their part in Austrian 
history between 1920 and 1938. Since 1938 Austria has been a 
Nazi-occupied country ; after September, 1939—+ill the unconditional 
surrender of the Continental enemy—it was at war with the Allies. 
On the whole, Austria has escaped grave damage during the war, 
except for some heavy air raids on Vienna and slighter raids on 
centres like Innsbruck, Klagenfurt and Wiener Neustadt. It has 
seen a large influx of refugees from the Reich and the conversion of 
part of the provinces of Salzburg, Upper Austria and the Tyrol into 
the famous Southern redoubt, which the rapid advance of the American © 
armies rendered innocuous. Hundreds of thousands of German 
and Austrian soldiers are waiting about in Austria—disarmed but 
with relative liberty—waiting for eventual dispersal. The forces of 
four different countries occupy all Austrian soil. 

Shortly after the Russian capture of Vienna, it was announced 
that a Provisional Government had been formed for Austria, and 
this by Austrians themselves. Such an arrangement ran counter 
to the Teheran and Yalta agreements, and this ‘‘ Government ”’ 
has not been recognized by the United States or Britain. It may 
well be “ representative,” up to a’ point, and no mere puppet adminis- 
tration like that of Lublin. It includes genuine members of the 
pre-war Christian Social party and the Socialists. But, if indeed 
it be representative, it is so principally of Vienna and the adjoining 
province of Lower Austria which Vienna regularly drew into its 
orbit. What contact it may have had, previously, with the remaining 
provinces of Austria is not known, but it has to be remembered 
that the political outlook of those provinces was usually very different 
from that of Vienna—a fact none too widely known in Britain where 
the great majority of refugees from Austria have been Viennese 
(and of that majority something like 90 per cent. was Jewish). The 
setting up of this Provisional Government under the Russian zgis, 
when Russian troops occupy only a quarter of the country, and 
against the spirit of definite agreements made between Russia and 
the Western Powers makes one distrustful both of Russian intentions 
in Austria and of the genuineness of the Provisional Government. 
In the Provisional Government of Vienna, Dr. Karl Renner is. 
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named Prime Minister. He is a man of about 75, was the first 
Chancellor of the Austrian Republic and its chief delegate at St. 
Germain. As has already. been said, he was an ardent advocate of 
the Anschluss after 1918 and—what is more significant now—publicly 
welcomed the German annexation of Austria in 1938. Of the four 
members of the Christian Social party in the Provisional Government, 
Dr. Leopold Kunschak was a well-known personality both prior to 
and after 1918. He was a close associate of Dr. Lueger, founder of 
the party, and, for many years, was leader of the Christlichsoztale 
Gewerkschaften (the Catholic Trade Unions) ; he is democrat and 
republican ; established the para-military organization, already 
referred to, the Freiheitsbund, a workmen’s militia, to counterbalance 
the Marxist Schutzbund; but he is now nearly 80 years of age. 
Rudolf Buchinger, announced as Minister of Agriculture, was one 
of the leading men in the Bauernbund for Lower Austria (that is, the 
Catholic Peasant and Farmers Association) ; he has the reputation 
of being more interested in agrarian economics than in political life. 
Eduard Heinl, named Minister for Industry, graduated through 
modest official posts in the Chamber of Trade and Commerce to 
become Minister’ of Commerce—a position he held for ten years. 
He had other appointments, e.g., he was General Director of the 
Export Institute ; has been accused, perhaps falsely, of political 
corruption ; was anti-Heimwehr and had no cabinet office under 
Dollfuss or von Schuschnigg. Some of his relatives were ardent 
. Nazis, which is probably the reason why he escaped Nazi inter- 
ference. Though popular in Viennese commercial circles, he was 
regarded politically as an opportunist. Rudolf Raab, the fourth 
Christian Social member of the Provisional Government and designated 
Minister of Public Works, was prominent in the Lower Austria 
Bauernbund and, for some years, was Vice-Governor of Lower Austria. 
All four were genuine members of the Christian Social party ;_ three, 
not specially outstanding but safe “‘ middle of the way ” men, neither 
Left nor Right ; the fourth, Kunschak, was very prominent, but Austrian 
sources suggest that to-day he is a mere shadow of his former self. — 
What is ominous is the introduction of three Communists—Horner, 
as Minister of the Interior, Fischer, as Minister for Education, and 
Johann Koplenik. Koplenik has spent twelve years in Moscow, 
where Fischer also was Austrian representative of the Comintern. 
Both these are presumably to be classed as Moscow agents, like 
Bierut, the so-called President of the Lublin administration. There. 
were few Communists in Austria prior to 1938, and the Austrians 
of the provinces—farmers, peasants and mountaineers—are pro- 
foundly anti-Communist. Ominous too, is the placing of Communists 
in the ministries of the Interior and Education. This is reminiscent 
of what has been happening in Balkan countries. In Bulgaria, in 
a “ Patriotic Front’? Government, the Communists secured for 
themselves the ministries of Justice and the Interior. They displaced 
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the police by a militia under their control. The result, during the 
past few months, has been the judicial murder of nearly 2,000 politi- 
cians, professors and professional men, administrators and journalists, 
to say nothing of widespread murders in country districts. The 
Agrarian party, which had formed part of the “ Patriotic Front” 
was then attacked. Similar tactics are being used in Roumania, 
under the Groza Government, where the chief target of Communist 
attack is the National Peasant party which, previous to the régime of 
the Antonescus, shared the political stage with the Roumanian_ 
Liberials. Indeed, there are many reasons for hesitating to recognize 
this Provisional Government. What Austria needs, and should be 
given, as soon as is reasonably possible, is the opportunity of free 
and popular expression through a genuine election. Until then, 
joint Allied administration is far preferable. 

Austria may easily become another test-case of this war. Austria 
belongs to Central, not Eastern, Europe, and to the Western, not 
the Eastern, tradition. In a letter to the Times, on May 22nd, Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson stated : 

Austrian “ culture,” while fundamentally German, is separate and 
distinct from that of Central or Northern Germany, and is the result 
of centuries of growth under the Habsburg imperial rule. The 
University of Vienna is 500 years older than that of Berlin; the 
Burgtheater and the Opera House were radiating and independent 
institutions going back to the epoch of Mozart and Lessing; the 
great art collections, including the Liechtenstein and Harrach galleries, 
and the Kunsthistorisches Museum (the finest in Europe) conclu- 
sively prove what Austrian as distinct from German culture has 
contributed to civilization : and the lamentable ignorance of what 
Austria had meant and stood for through nine centuries made the 
debate in the House. of Lords on Hitler’s “‘ rape” in 1938 painful 
reading. 

That is excellently said, and very moderately said. Austria is a 
land of culture ; of German culture, at its best, without those un- 
happy additions which the world has learnt to abominate under the 
name of German Kultur; and finally of Catholic culture that has 
saturated the lovely Austrian countryside and made of Vienna one 
of the most significant of European cities, It is part of the German 
tragedy that the nineteenth century witnessed the shifting of German 
emphasis from Vienna to Berlin. Sir Charles’s letter ended with 
another paragraph which outlined the only final solution for 
Austria’s, and indeed for Central Europe’s, problems : 

If Soviet Russia fears, and is determined to prevent, a cordon sanitaire 
on her Western front, Great Britain and the United States can 
strengthen co-operation with the U.S.S.R. to the immense advantage 
of all, great or small, by uniting in making a free and independent 
Austria the central core of the: Danubian basin for a “ federal ”’ 
— founded on the national self-determination of the Successien 

tates. 
Joun Murray. 


























MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A LONG BELEAGUERED CITY 


BRESLAU 


| Uaine the closing weeks of the war on the Continent our eyes 
were so fixed on the siege of Berlin and on the rapid advance of the 
British and American armies into the German Reich that we had probably 
little thought to spare for a city, further to the East, which was invested 
by the Russian forces for three months. The city was Breslau, the capital 
of Silesia. It was only a day or two prior to the unconditional surrender 
of the German representatives that the city of Breslau fell. 

Breslau lies outside the wonted range of English travel, but it is rich 
in historic interest. Its name, like its earlier history, is Polish ; its square 
*“* Ring ” disguises the Polish word for marketplace. Polish too are most 
of the near-by place names. During the thirteenth century it changed 
from a Polish to a dominantly German city.4_ As lector in English at the 
University I lived there from October, 1905, to July, 1907. 

Its origins are unrecorded, but the Oder, branching here into channels 
and ford-reached islands, invited settlements which at length united, 
emerging into record in the see of Breslau in 1000 as a suffragan, together 
with Cracow and Colberg, of the new archsee of Gniezno (Gnesen). Bole- 
slaw Chrobry, Duke of Poland, who had conquered Silesia (long since 
Slavonic) in 999, and the emperor Otto III are both acclaimed its founders. 
During the pagan reaction that set in after the death of Boleslaw it dis- 
appears for half a century. In the time of Bishop Johannes I (1071-1111), 
Count Peter Wlast was a famous founder of churches and cloisters. A 
great bishop Walter (1149-69) replaced the wooden cathedral by a stone 
one, of which only the columns and lion bases of the western portal remain. 
At his request the English Pope, Adrian IV, took the see under papal 
protection, confirming its rights and domains, including the patrimony 
of Ottmachau. In 1163 the sons of the exiled Polish duke Ladislaw 
received as an independent duchy, at the instance of Frederick Redbeard, 
Lower Silesia with its mother city ; the eldest, Boleslaw the Long, becoming 
the first duke, whose son, Jaroslaw, was the first prince to become bishop 
of Breslau (1189-1201). 

The thirteenth century brought great and swift developments. Duke 
Henry I, the Bearded (1201-38), and his wife St. Hedwig (canonised in 
1267, patron saint of Silesia, buried at Trebnitz in the convent of Cistercian 
nuns she founded) zealous Catholic rulers, were well seconded by werthy 
bishops. Churches and houses of religion multiplied, the city grew apace, 
and large immigrations of German settlers changed the character of the 
duchy, while Upper Silesia has remained dominantly Polish. The choir 
of the cathedral is the work of Bishop Thomas I (1232-68), during whose 
reign the Mongol invasion swept through the country, to be arrested at 
the Battle of Wahlstatt (1242), near Liegnitz, where Duke Henry II, 


1 Only a few shops displayed in a placard “ Usluga polska ” (Polish spoken). i 
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son of Henry I and Saint Hedwig, fell fighting. Guilds and trade flourished, 
and a crown of churches, of which all but threequarters remain, warranted 
the praises of the Silesian poet Martin Opitz, by whom, writing in 1631, 
** Breslau was deemed . . . to be perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
German cities. Built originally on a group of islands in the midst of the 
Oder, it was intersected by numerous streams spanned by graceful bridges. 
Its forty churches and eleven cloisters, for the most part amazingly lofty 
constructions of Gothic brickwork, jutted against the skyline, a silhouette 
_ of crowded spires and pinnacles. As many bells rang from their towers, 
it was said, as would have sufficed for three cities of equal size.”’} 

The graceful bridges are gone, but most of the churches were left us,? 
and the fourteenth century added the marvellous Rathaus, begun in 1328, 
with later extensions ending in the completed tower of 1559, one of the 
loveliest secular buildings in all the world. Like the vast Elisabethkirche 
near by, its long steep roof is clad with glazed and patterned convex tiles 
that give on sunny days a quite Byzantine glory of rich and varied colour. 
Most beautiful of all, however, is the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
century Kreuzkirche, an artist’s dream of Gothic grace and nobleness, 
an amazing symphony of climbing roof and tower, of soaring spire and 
warmly glowing colour, seen in its perfection across the widest reach of 
river, flanked on the left by Our Lady of the Sand, on the right by the 
trees and garden of the bishop’s palace, with the slender twin towers 
of the Dom behind it, and gathering up into one bodied and visible hymn 
the voices of all the peaceful and graceful Dominsel. 

Sundered into petty princedoms Silesia came in 1327 under Bohemian 
rule. A great bishop, Preczlaw of Pogarell, chosen while a student at 
Bologna, was consecrated at Avignon ; he reigned from 1341-76. From 
Boleslaw, Duke of Brieg, he bought the duchy of Grottkau and added it 
to the see’s domain of Neisse. Henceforth the bishops of Breslau held 
princely rank above other regional rulers. The emperor, Charles IV, 
vainly sought to detach the see from Gniezno and transfer it to Prague. 
Preczlaw added the beautiful Lady chapel to the cathedral where he lies 
buried. The fifteenth century was tempestuous with Hussite wars, in 
which Breslau was strongly Catholic. The shifty Bohemian king Podiebrad 
deftly hoodwinked the papal nuncio, but his envoys “ at Breslau, where he 
was hated more as a Czech than a heretic . . . experienced considerable 
difficulty. At length ... it was arranged that, after the expiration 
of three years, homage should be rendered to him as a Catholic King.”’* 

Later in the century Silesia came under the rule of Hungary, to pass, 
with Hungary, to that of Austria after the death of Louis II in 1526. 
Disasters now came thick and fast. The Hungarians were crushed by 
the Turks at Mohacs in 1526; the Turkish menace and the Lutheran 
grew together; the “ Big Three,” Charles, Francis, and Henry, wasted 
the resources of Christendom in rival intrigues and ambitions, while the 
** gospel light first dawned in Boleyn’s eyes.” Silesian princes and nobles 
turned to loot, with heresy to screen it, while a series of irresolute and 
feeble bishops let in the deluge. Several churches were seized by the 
Lutheran city council. The cathedral chapters stood firm, but Austria 
was too beset with troubles to protect her Silesian Catholics or even to 
enforce her own edicts. At last a fighting spirit came back with the 

+ Anat | C. Flitch, Angelus Silesius. 1932. P. 1 


t is, before the Russian attack on ™ ie. 
History of the Popes. Pastor. Vol. III, ch. v; Eng. tr., 1900, p. 220. 
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bishop Martin von Gerstmann (1585-96) and his successors, who stemmed 
the rout and in a measure reversed it. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a very great Catholic recovery, 
largely owing to the Jesuits’ work of true re-education. Their school at 
Breslau, founded in 1659, became a university in 1702. Its present 
building dates from 1728, and forms with its chapel, the Matthiaskirche 
(1689-98), a fine example of the Austrian and Barock period. Hopes of 
further advance were checked by the Treaty of Altranstéadt (1707), in 
which Charles XII of Sweden extorted the return to the Protestants of the 
churches they had previously stolen. There followed in due season the 
Prussian invasion of Frederick the Great (1741), with its wasteful wars 
ensuing, the many harsh encroachments of the Prussian Government, 
and the monstrous “ secularization”? of 1810. After this, the title of 
Prince-Bishop, now something of a mockery, was officially fixed until our 
own day. Of her later bishops four are outstanding: Schaffgotsch 
(1748-95), Diepenbrock (1845-53), Cardinal Kopp (1887-1914), and 
Cardinal Bertram, who has administered the see since 1914. 

The see is a vast one, including, until a few years ago, Berlin (now 
itself a see), nearly all Brandenburg and Pomerania, besides Austrian as 
well as Prussian Silesia, with few exceptions, and also Teschen. The see of 
Brandenburg had ended through the apostacy of the Elector in the mid- 
sixteenth century. 

What I saw of the Catholic people impressed me most favourably. In 
particular the Corpus Christi processions round the cathedral square 
were a model of reverent and ardent devotion. In 1906 and 1907 the 
Blessed Sacrament was carried by Cardinal Kopp. The churches I knew 
were crowded. The country people, when Catholic, were the best of all. 
Beautiful too, were the May devotions and the choral singing. On the 
whole, the Catholic standard was, I think, a high one. My best friends 
were a Jesuit Father, spiritual director at the seminary, a student who 
became a parish priest, and an old widow lady who spoke very good 
English. 

The new Breslau, since 1870, was in startling contrast with the old. 
There were the usual wide and airy streets, mortally oppressive in their 
soulless flat monotony ; bombastic statues to the “‘ immortal ” Wilhelm I, 
Bismarck and Moltke ; garish hotels and Big Business emporiums. In 
justice, I will name a counteracting good feature—the well-planned open 
spaces, and the orderly beer-gardens, where excellent music could be 
heard by all for a penny or two, refreshing contrast to the tediously rowdy 
indoor Kneipen of the typical student unions. 

Of non-Catholics I knew best one or two students of an unconventional 
union-less type, two or three elderly professors, one of whom (I found 
later) was born a Catholic and a Pole, retaining the courtesy and kindness 
of his people, but otherwise quite renegade, attributing the Polish troubles 
to priestly agitation (Hetzung), just as Punch and others sought to explain 
away Irish Home Rule not many years earlier. A few of the lower middle 
class folk I knew ; with military circles I never had contact. My student 
friends did not relish their béses Militérjahr (as one of them called it on a 
postcard) ; several confirmed the bullying habits of officers, although 
I did not hear of any atrocities. One of them, who had smiled incredulously 
at my fear of a war with England brewing, began his conscript service in 
1906 and, meeting me again, told me I was right ;_ there was a war spirit 
among the officers, directed against my country especially. Fiery 
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pamphlets by Reventlow were no better guide to general opinion than the 
furious doggerel of Kipling at his worst. Jingoism was prevalent among 
professors, yet many seemed free from it, and most were courteous. One 
student, of Catholic kindred, was very strongly opposed to Prussianism. 
Yet even he told me he thought Schiller was too hard, in his Maria Stuart, 
upon Queen Elizabeth, for, after all, reasons of State obliged her to rid 
herself of Mary. I mention this as an instance of the penetration of 
Prussian notions even among those whose intention rejects them. From 
a typical student union I received a courteously meant and worded invitation 
to the dedication (Einweihung) of a mountain statue to Bismarck in 1907, 
but probably they did not know that I was a Catholic. One thing did 
shock me, the savage scorn which the mention of Poles or Poland would 
call forth in some cultured houses. However, here again, there were 
analogies nearer home. The Boer War and the hideous Mafeking night 
were fresh in memory, also their “‘ banjo Byron.” The Prussian spirit is 
not confined to Prussia, and is hateful in all times and places. Nazism 
and the devilries of the Gestapo were yet below the horizon. 
H. E. G. Roper. 








SHORT NOTICE 


Father Joseph F. Stedman, it is clear, compiled My Sunday Missal 
(Sheed and Ward: 3s. n.) to serve two very definite purposes. First, to 
make the Mass as easy as possible to follow, and then, to ensure that we 
shall, ‘‘ be taught by these sacred actions.’’ He has never allowed these two 
aims to be obscured in his own mind (except where he has allowed specu- 
lative theology to creep into the otherwise excellent notes), with the result 
that both purposes are always clear to the minds of those who use the 
Missal. This book may do much to reduce the great army of late-comers and 
early-goers who work such havoc with the reverent atmosphere that should 
surround the Holy Sacrifice. Such people hardly need the advice on p. 7 : 
the notes at the beginning and end of each Mass will surely bring their 
duty more clearly before them. 

If thought and care in preparation must always achieve good, this book’s 
achievement may well be boundless. The amount of thought and care 
given to composition and production is truly remarkable. There is an 
opportunity, for someone qualified to judge, to speak of its value as a con- 
tribution to modern liturgical printing, comparing it with some of the work 
issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates since 1912. If this be done, the illustra- 
tive “‘ headpieces ”’ will be subject to criticism and it may be suggested that 
perhaps only the overcrowded print of the notes for each Mass will prevent 
the book standing high in liturgical typography for books of this class. Also, 
as the work has had, and will continue to have, a wide appeal in this | 
country, it is reasonable to expect that, as soon as possible, the book will 
conform to our accepted spelling in the English edition. It is a drawback 
to have but one Preface and one Communicantes for the whole year. 

With this book, the presentation of the Liturgy to the people has taken 
something more than a step forward. Rather the work has overstepped 
many gradual improvements. Fr. Stedman has marked out the lines which 
any other presentations of the Liturgy will have to follow. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: April a2ist, 1945. Christian Democracy in the Argentine, 
by George Doherty. [In the January number of Harper’s Magazine, 
Mr. Doherty wrote a strong article on nationalism in the Argentine, 
declaring that it was inspired by ideas foreign to Catholicism and had 
been influenced by the writings of Charles Maurras. Here he redresses 


the balance and shows that there are sound and democratic forces . 


among Argentinian Catholics. Particular praise is given to Bishop 
de Andrea.] 

AMERICAN EccLesiasTICAL Review: April, 1945. Membership in the 
Chureh, by Joseph Clifford Kenton. [A well-documented discussion of 
Pére Congar’s opinions on membership of the Catholic Church— 
opinions which have been used by Dr. Trevor Jalland in his recent book 
on “ The Church and the Papacy.’’] 

Brottria: March, 1945. O Desespéro em Filosofia, by A. Veloso. 
[Deals with the tragic note that appears in much of modern philosophy, 
especially in “‘ Existential Philosophy,” as represented by the German 
professor and author, Martin Heidegger. ] 

CotomsiA: April and May, 1945. Stranga Shepherds Come to Latin 
America and Bitter Harvest in Latin rouge by Richard Pattee. 
[Mr. Pattee, an expert on South American affairs and on relations 
between Latin America and the U.S.A., condemns Protestant missionary 
activity in Latin American countries ; ‘he asserts that it “ has increased 
the unconcern for religion and has destroyed the precious heritage of 
the common faith.’’] 

CoMMONWEAL: April 13th, 1945. Maritain Leaves for Rome. [Con- 
taining the text of three addresses, delivered at a farewell lunch to 
M. Maritain, prior to his departure from the United States for mee, 
where he is now Ambassador of France to the Holy See.] 

ErupEs: January, February, March, 1945. Apétres Clandestins : 
Journal d’un Prétre-Ouvrier, by Henri Perrin. [A fascinating account 
of a priest’s experiences as a “workman” in Germany, of the various 
devices and methods of his apostolate, and of the reactions of the 
Nazi authorities. ] 

Revue DE L’Unrversir£ D’OtTawa: January-March, 1945. Le Réle 
de l’Eglise dans 1l’Ordre International, by Arthur Caron, O.M.I. 
[Stresses the importance of the Church’s réle in influencing the. minds 
of men and imbuing them with the precepts of Christian justice and 
charity, if a new and better World Order is to be secured.] 

SwoRD OF THE SpirRIT: May, 1945. Greece, by “ Hellenicus.” [The 
second of the series of International Pamphlets, published by the Sword 
of the Spirit. The subject is Greece. Recent history is admirably 
sketched, and the present political position clearly indicated.] 

TuoucutT: March, 1945. Four Phases of Russian Internationalism, 
by N. S. Timasheff. [A review of Russian foreign policy during the 
past twenty years, showing that it was at first dominated by inter- 
national aims, but has gradually developed into-a more definitely 
national attitude. The author argues that, if Russian national ambitions 
are checked or frustrated, the Soviet policy may easily revert to one of 
its earlier, and therefore more “ internationalist”? and Comintern, 


phases. ] 
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REVIEWS 


NEW WORK ON ST. JOHN! 


S Mr. Hoare points out in his first chapter, “ a suspicion that there is a 
roblem of displacements to be solved in St. John’s Gospel has taken 
root and persisted amongst even the most conservative students of the New 
Testament.” Given that such a suspicion is well founded, he reasonably 
asserts that any suggested replacements must have as their basis, not solely 
an improvement in the sense, but also some self-consistent explanation of 
how the displacements came about. 

Such is the problem that Mr. Hoare began to investigate seriously almost 
twenty years ago, and this book is the outcome of his labours. Let us say 
at once that in our opinion he has achieved his purpose: his suggested 
alterations do seem to improve the sense, and his “ physical explanation ”’ 
is both self-consistent and plausible. 

It would be impossible here to give a really adequate synopsis of the 
author’s methods and findings. Suffice to mention, among his proposed 
alterations :—(i) The insertion, between our chapters I and II, of IV.3b 
(“ And he went into Galilee . . .”) to IV. 43. This gives a very satis- 
factory introduction to the otherwise unexplained “ third day ” on which 
occurred the marriage at Cana. 

(ii) The placing of our X. 19-21 immediately after the incident of the 
blind man healed (IX. 1-41), which seems far more natural than its present 
disjointed position after the Good Shepherd discourse. 

(iii) If we read VII. 15-24 immediately after V. 47 (changing “ letters ” 
to the “ writings ” of V. 46—the Greek word is the same in each case), 
thus making VII. 25 follow upon VII. 14, the improvement in consecutive- 
ness is doubly satisfactory. This transposition, as Mr. Hoare admits, is 
not original. It is the only case where his suggestion “ coincides precisely 
with a transposition madé on any other basis.” ~ 

Mr. Hoare’s scheme does not admit of the interchange, advocated by 
some, of chapters V and VI. He has, however, allowed for the difficulties 
which that interchange seeks to meet ; and, incidentally, his alternative 
transpositions allow for the possibility of only two years for the — 
Ministry. 

Coming to his methods, we find that Mr. Hoare has divided our first 
sixteen chapters into sections of varying lengths whose proposed rearrange- 
ment he represents by the formula: ACBDFEGMHJLKINROTPSQU. 
Taking Fr. Merk’s text rigidly as his basis, he has worked out an arith- 
metical system of 18-19 letters per line, with 21 lines per page ; this system 
of his, postulating a number of blank lines at the end of each caput, readily 
allows of his proposed alterations in order. There is, of course, a certain 
small margin of error, inevitable for obvious reasons. On one point, how- 
ever, we feel that Mr. Hoare might have been more precise—the principles 

he has used in dividing off his capita. He does give an explanation, but 
in some cases his division appears somewhat arbitrary. For instance, his 
caput X takes us, without a break, across the end of our chapter IV right 


1 Original Order and Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By F. R. Hoare. London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 160. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 1944. 
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through chapter V. It seems to us, from what Mr. Hoare has stated of his 
principles of division, that our chapter V ought to start a new caput. 

This sort of thing, however, is exceedingly rare. Taking the book as a 
whole, it is hard to know which to admire more, the author’s thoroughness 
or his ingenuity. Little or nothing is left to chance. For example :— 
(i) How is it that we have absolutely no record of the original copies of the 
Gospel in its correct order? Answer: Let it be said here that Mr. Hoare 
advances his hypotheses with a disarming modesty. He does not pretend 
to ‘know ” ; rather he suggests that, were so-and-so the case, then he has 
a satisfactory solution. In the case in point his theory is that it was precisely 
the original work whose pages became disarranged before being pasted 
together to form a roll ; and, St. John being dead or too ill to see to it, his 
secretary did his best to put the pages in their correct order for the copyists. 

(ii) How can the author possibly tell:(say) how many letters there were 
per line in the original document? Answer: By making use of certain 
arithmetical considerations, aided by commonly recognized cases of “ haplo- 
graphy.” Thus, supposing the prototype of our Douai Version (Jn. I. 8) 
to have been printed so :— 

HEWASNOTTHELIGHTBUTWASTOGIVETES 

TIMONYOFTHELIGHTTHATWASTHETRUE (and soon), 
it would be quite easy for a hasty copyist, especially if the passage came in 
the middle of a page, to write in error : “‘ He was not the light that was the 
true light. . . .”” If several such errors occur and can be checked, there 
is a reasonable basis for reckoning the average number of letters per line. 

(iii) What of the highly controverted passage about the woman taken 
in adultery? Answer: If it is genuine, it finds its place ; if it is apocryphal, 
it can be left out without upsetting the scheme. 

We think the author made a mistake in invoking the aid of the calculus 
of probabilities to show how amazingly unlikely it is a priori that his re- 
placements should fit in with his arithmetical scheme. For, impressive 
though his “ fantastic figures ’’. undeniably appear, it is not antecedently 
impossible that some similar arrangement should provide figures even more 
fantastic. 

We say this because it remains—as Mr. Hoare himself is the first to 
admit—that his theory is a hypothesis, not a final solution which we must 
accept. Catholics can be proud that it is a Catholic who has provided 
this (so far as we know) first scientific attempt to deal with a system of 
transpositions over the Gospel as a whole. It remains to be seen whether 
others, inspired by his example, will try to produce even better solutions. 

Nevertheless the book is thoroughly well worth reading, and reading 
carefully—indeed it must be read with care to be appreciated. Even one 
who has not the time or inclination to work through its close argumentation 
will find it worth while to study Part II where the rearranged Gospel has 
been printed out, keeping at hand a copy of the Douai. Version in order 
to appreciate Mr. Hoare’s proposed alterations. R. EZECHIEL. 





HILLS AND THE SEA? 


Gomme surprise was expressed by the public when Mr. Disraeli managed 
to produce a novel while, he was engrossed with the duties of Prime 
Minister. In our own day Mr. Churchill has attracted admiration by the 


1 (1) The Naval Heritage. By David Mathew. London: Collins. Pp. 264. Price, 
12s. 6d.n. 1945. (2) Switzerland and the English. By Arnold Lunn. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. Bp. x, 258. Price, 158. n. 1944. 
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way he combines the art of politics with the art of letters. The appear- 
ance of a book on the Navy from the pen of a Bishop may well call for 
similar sentiments of surprise and admiration. 

Bishop Mathew has achieved a remarkable feat in producing a book 
which is not only excellent literature, but correct and skilled in naval 
manner and matter. It is the work of an expert in naval history, and 
of one who has never lost a deep interest in the service in which he was 
reared. The book is not a history. As the jacket says, it is a survey of 
the many elements that have gone to make our naval heritage. Hence 
the author confines himself to tracing the influence on the service of 
characters such as Nelson and Jervis, the growth of the idea of a naval 
profession, the effect on naval life of the disappearance of the wooden 
walls and their replacement by metal, propelled by steam power. The 
development of naval traditions rather than the course of naval history 
is Bishop Mathew’s main interest. The book will satisfy many: and 
even those who know something of the history of our seafaring men will 
find plenty of informative matter which has in this volume seen the light 
for the first time : for the anthor has been at pains to study original sources 
such as Lord Barham’s MSS at Exton Park and the Townshend MSS 
at St. Michael’s Mount. 

Attention has already been drawn on other occasions to Bishop Mathew’s 
power of succinct and happy phrasing, to which readers of his other books 
are well accustomed. This is in line with the spirit of the book, which is 
delineatic rather than massive. The reader who prefers the more robust 
type of naval history may perhaps be slightly bewildered at the light 
and delicate touch which pervades the whole work. This however in no 
way detracts from the merit of the book as a whole. It is undoubtedly 
a masterly and valuable contribution to naval historical literature. There 
are also eight excellent illustrations, and the “‘ landlubber ” will be grateful 
for the glossary of naval terms. 

Mr. Arnold Lunn will have been thrilled, if he read his Times carefully 
on May 23rd. A short paragraph of six lines will have told him that 
two Swiss climbers had scaled the sheer North-West face of the Wetterhorn, 
“the 12,149 ft. peak which dominates the valley of Grindelwald, in the 
Bernese Oberland.” The mention of Grindelwald takes the reviewer 
back to the charming dedicatory letter that prefaces Mr. Lunn’s latest 
work, Switzerland and the English. Addressed to his son, Peter, it 
declares in accents of nostalgic sharpness : 


There is not a turn on the old mule path which leads from Grindel- 
wald past Hertenbiihl, and Waldspitz, Miihlebach and Bachsee to 
the Faulhorn which you and I cannot recall. . . . And neither you 
nor I could walk down the street at Miirren or Grindelwald without 
meeting friends with whom we had played as children, or with whom 
we had climbed or skied in youth or manhood. 


That dedicatory letter was dated several months ago, actually just one 
day before the Allied invasion of Normandy. When it was composed, 
victory was a far distant prospect; and the snow-mantled mountains 
which Mr. Lunn hymns with such grace and enthusiasm must have seemed 
like the cloud-capped towers of fantasy. Since it was written, our wildest 
hopes have been realised. The heavy veil between Europe and ourselves 
has been torn away and asunder. What was originally a symphony of 
nostalgic memories has become an invitation to adventure. 
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There are excellent things in Mr. Lunn’s book. In the first place, 
his keenness and delight in all that the mountains afford—the call to 
thought, the challenge to endeavour, the story of man’s conquest of rock 
and glacier, the zip and zest of ski-ing and downhill racing. Then, the 
account, from close and long experience, of British mountaineering and of 
the development of winter racing and sports. Mr. Lunn has told us some 
of it before, but it is a tale that is worth re-telling. Even mountains were 
not far enough away to escape from the influence of ideologies. Alpine 
sports became, like everything else, affected by national and political bias. 
“Few institutions,” writes Mr. Lunn, “reflected more faithfully the 
Victorian ethos than the Alpine Club in its early days, and few things 
mirrored more accurately than ski-ing the ideological battles of the 
modern world between the two wars.’’ Now that we are freed from some 
at least of the ideologies, perhaps the mountains as well as men will feel 
that a burden has been lifted from their shoulders. 

Other chapters treat of the respective attitudes to Nature of classical, 
Hebrew and Christian literature ; the gradual appreciation of mountains 
and mountain scenery which received a spur of encouragement from the 
Romantic Movement ; the Swiss associations of Gibbon, the Wordsworths, 
Byron and Ruskin. The history of Englishmen in Switzerland and of 
Anglo-Swiss relations has been studiously compiled, and the author 
assures us, that Switzerland is the only European country which has never 
fought either as our ally or our enemy, and “ with whom our relations 


shave never been embittered by enmity, poisoned by alliance, or under- 


mined by economic rivalry.” 
A sound, healthy book, that brings with it a sense of the clear, keen 


wind that blows adown Mr. Lunn’s Alpine valleys and the crisp crackle 
of snow under boot or ski. It is welcome too for its intelligent study of 
the Swiss people who, in spite of all they have done for international 
welfare during the war, have not escaped the abuse of ideologists who 
cannot appreciate the white of snow or the green of forest because it has 


no undertone of pink or red. 








SHORT NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

The Glowing Lily (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: $1.25), by 
Eugenia Markowa, is the story of St. Hedwig of Silesia. She lived at the 
end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, at Andechs 
in Bavaria where she was born, at school with the Benedictine nuns of 
Klissingen, and in Silesia with her husband the Duke. From these pages, 
the medieval scene stands out in hard colours. An almost universal 
Christianity in Europe gave promise of eventual peace and goodness: but 
the fulfilment of the promise was still a long way off. In Hedwig’s own 
life, as in the history of her times, there is a startling battle of extremes. 
She herself had hoped to follow a religious vocation, but she married in 
obedience to her father, and she was wonderfully happy with her husband 
and children. Her daughter Gertrude became a nun: two of her sons 
went to war with one another : she lost one son in a hunting mishap and 
another in battle with the invading Tartars : her husband, in many ways a 
noble character, attacked the Church, was obstinately unrepentant, and 
died excommunicated. Nothing in Hedwig’s life seems to have been 
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ordinary. The contrast between poverty and profusion, noble ideals and 
passionate excesses, vigorous faith and violent disobedience, in the world 
of her time, is the clue to the extreme austerity of Hedwig’s life. She was 
hard on herself because her own country and Europe were still so far from 
bringing Catholic truth into daily practice.. An extreme example, in 
herself, of sacrifice and generosity, was her best contribution to the growth 
of her people in goodness. Madame Markowa writes imaginatively and 
in the historic present. Her narrative is sometimes jerky and disconnected. 
But in the main she conveys vividly the condition of the Church and of 
society, and the glowing goodness of St. Hedwig. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


The Polish Research Council, established in London in April, 1940, 
has published a series of well-documented and useful studies on Polish 
questions. Among them, three call at the moment for especial notice. 

No. 3 in the series is on Eastern Poland (1s. n.). It examines the Polish 
territories that lie to the East of the debated Curzon Line ; unravels their 
history and expounds their economic structure ; tells of their racial and 
religious composition. The area of the seven provinces which constitute 
this part of Poland is 47.40 per cent., that is nearly one half, of the total 
area of Poland. In 1939, the population of these provinces was some- 
thing under 13 millions, that is 36.80 per cent. of Poland’s total population. 
The 1931 census gave the population as close on 12 millions, distributed 
as follows: 40.40 per cent. Polish ; 36.80 per cent. Ukrainians and 
Ruthenians ; 6.60 per cent. White Ruthenians ; 0.80 per cent. Russian, 
and 0.70 per cent. for Germans and also for Lithuanians ; finally, there 
was a 7.90 percentage of Jews. The religious figures are: (Latin) 
Catholic, 33.60 per cent. ; Greek Catholic (or ‘‘ Uniate ’’), 27.80 per cent.; 
Orthodox, 27.30 per cent. No one disputes that these seven provinces 
were subject to Polish rule, and were developed under Polish culture, from 
the Middle Ages until the tragedy and crime of the Polish partitions late 
in the eighteenth century. The brochure ends with a note of appeal : 


Whoever has visited Poland, even for a brief period, and felt the 
subtle charm of Wilno and its district, or the proud beauty of the 
Eastern Carpathians, whoever has felt the singular beauty of Polesia’s 
forests, rivers and marshes, will assuredly understand the mind of a 
Pole “‘ of the borders,”’ one of the most valuable Polish human types, 
and realise what the Eastern territories mean to the Polish nation. 

For the Eastern provinces compromise one half of Poland’s entire 
territory and almost two-fifths of her population. They possess 
many natural riches, but above all they have ever been part of that 
country’s flesh and bone. Without them Poland could lead only 
a crippled existence. 


One aspect of the Polish-Russian conflict of to-day which has received 
too little notice in the secular Press is that the people of these Eastern 
provinces are very definitely Christian. Slightly over 60 per cent. are 
Catholic, whether Latin or Uniate, while nearly 30 per cent. is Orthodox. 
Political considerations apart, the handing over to atheist Soviet rule of 
from 10 to 11 million Christians will prove a major disaster. 

No. 5 in the series tells The Story of Wilno (2s. n.). It does so with 
the help of several delightful photographs. Wilno, it will be recalled, 
was once the capital of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Later, Lithuania 
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and Poland were associated, first in a dynastic union, afterwards more 
closely. Possession of Wilno was disputed in 1919 and 1920, and its 
occupation by General Zeligowski in October, 1920, has frequently been 
condemned as an act of aggression. The author of this brochure would 
deny the charge and details his reasons. Whatever be said of the sur- 
rounding district, the city of Wilno is definitely Polish in character ; it 
has a Polish university ; and has played a prominent réle in Poland’s 
history. Incidentally, so close is the association of Lithuania with Poland 
that many of the Polish leaders have come from the sister country. Among 
them, Kosciuszko, leader of the Polish struggle for independence in 1794, 
Prince Michael Radziwill, a hero of 1831, and Romuald Traugott, of 1863 ; 
also the novelist, Sienkiewicz, and Marshal Pilsudski. 

No. g is a longer work and deals with the history and significance of the 
town of Lwow (2s. n.). The author of this admirable monograph is 
Dr. Jézef Rudnicki, the English version is by Mr. B. W. A. Massey. There 
are some excellent photographs, and the text is supplied with copious 
footnotes which testify to the industry and scholarship of Dr. Rudnicki. 
Lwé6w, it has recently been declared, is as Polish as Oxford is English 
in character. Yet, it is in that Eastern Poland which our neo-appeasers 
have handed over to Soviet administration without the slightest twinge of 
conscience. Lwéd6w had its days of grandeur. It was a famous trading 
centre in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A Turkish historian 
wrote of it, in 1498, as “ splendidly built, in a charming position, possessing 
beautiful palaces and delightful pavilions ” and as full of “‘ costly furniture, 
jewels and really royal treasures.” War came to it far too frequently, 
and on twenty-four occasions, the city w°s, in part or wholly, destroyed 
through fire. The historian, Fryderyk Papée, wrote that, after the parti- 
tions, Lwéw “ became the true heart and brain of Poland. . . . From it 
proceeded every initiative and every effort in the cause of independence. 
From it went out a new generation, which was to take an active part in 
building up the Polish State.” 

Among useful handbooks dealing with the vexed frontier question 
between Poland and Russia is The Polish-Soviet Frontier, by Stanislaw 
Grabski. M. Grabski has played an important rdéle in his country’s 
political life. In 1919, he was chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Polish Diet ; he was one of the Polish envoys who negotiated the 
Treaty of Riga in March, 1921; until recently, he was chairman 
of the Polish National Council. This handbook of close on forty large 
pages reviews Poland’s history very briefly, then enters into a detailed 
account of the events of 1919 to 1921. What gives it added value is its 
first-hand character. It is one of the best studies we know on this delicate 
problem. 

Another, and a slightly larger, handbook, is Russia, Poland and the 
Curzon Line (Caldra House, Ltd.: gs. n.). It has been put together 
by Dr. Leszek Kirkien, a pressman and press attaché of considerable experi- 
ence. The book is packed with references and details, and includes many 
enlightening press cuttings from 1919 to 1921. Dr. Kirkien points out 
that Lord Curzon had very little to do with the line that now bears 
his name. He quotes the comment of the Times (August 18th, 
1920) on this Line: “ These (terms) which Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Curzon had recommended Poland to accept are on the true Russian 
pattern. They are so drawn—like the Czarist treaties with Turkey—as 
to afford the Russian rulers a pretext to interfere in the internal affairs 
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of Poland as the champions of a Red Polish party whenever they think 
fit. Dr. Kirkien examines the various arguments which claim the cession 
of Eastern Poland and finds them inadequate. His conclusion is that 
*‘ at least the Riga (1921) Polish frontier is a closer approach to ethnic 
perfection than the proposed ‘ Curzon Line,’ and where it falls short, the 
population is so mixed that a solution is not possible on purely ethnic 
lines.” 
SOCIOLOGICAL 

In The Family and the State (Epworth Press: 6s. n.) Dr. W. F. Loft- 
house, M.A., D.D., is to be congratulated on providing a book (which is 
based on his Beckly Lecture delivered during the Methodist Conference 
in 1944) of real value to Christian sociologists. In discussing social 
organization we often stress the important réle of the family as the primary 
unit of society, and the consequences for the entire community of the 
soundness or decay of typical family life within it. The first step to social 
reconstruction, it has been said, is to reconstruct the family—which assumes 
that at present all is not well with that “ small but true society,” as Leo 
XIII called it. But Dr. Lofthouse has not been content with such generalised 
appeals. He has devoted careful attention to a critical examination of the 
social value of the family, and has not ignored the dangers that threaten it 
both from within and without. The standards he sets before the family 
are high, as one would expect from a Christian, but they are not unattain- 
able. They are justified by him in language which gains in conviction 
and force by its lack of sentimentality. A Catholic would no doubt have 
more to say than Dr. Lofthouse about the teaching and practice of religion 
within the family. Here and there he will find sentences which he will 
consider mistaken (as, for example, that the New Testament has nothing to 
say about the law of nature). Yet he will gladly admit that the book is a 
notable contribution towards the shaping of a better social organization. 


LITERARY 
It is always refreshing, in times of strife, to turn to some work of pure 
scholarship ; but there is a peculiar appropriateness in the fact that the 
writings of Cassiodorus ‘should form the subject of two Dissertations, one 
on the Vocabulary of ‘the Variae, the other on the Clausulae in Cassiodorus 
(both from the Catholic University, Washington, D.C.). For Cassiodorus 
lived in an age very similar in many ways to our own. The settled order 
of things represented by the Roman Empire was being swept away, and the 
future of Europe seemed to be indeed sombre. He was one of the few who 
maintained the traditions of Classical Latin, preserving in a world of savagery 
and violence the humaner things. To Dom Odo Zimmermann, therefore, 
the author of the former Dissertation, we extend our congratulations and 
thanks. When his own Father, St. Benedict, was laying the foundations 
of that great Order which was, under God, to be the great instrument 
that it became for the humanising of Europe, Cassiodorus was still in public 
life. But he too realised later that religious contemplation would do 
more for the world than the life of active administration, and founded 
his own monastery. Sister Suelzer has shown in her treatment of the 
Clausulae employed by Cassiodorus the patient and exhaustive research 
displayed by her Benedictine colleague. The results are to be found 
in two volumes which will undoubtedly be in demand by that small but 
select band of scholars who refuse to think that no Latin worth mentioning 
was written afier Augustine. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 

The Aquinas Society which resumed its meetings during 1943 has now 
published three of the papers read at its meetings in 1944. These are 
issued from Blackfriars, Oxford. The first of the three is The Problem 
of Christian Humanism (1s. n.), by Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins. Dr. Hawkins 
narrows the meaning of this term “ humanism” and makes it equal “a 
preoccupation with human intellectual and esthetic values, with what 
may be called the secular contemplative life.” At the highest level of 
abstraction, he claims, the problem of harmonising Christian theology 
and secular humanism disappears altogether. In practice, however, 
the problem is always with us, often in an acute form. Nonetheless, the 
author considers that a Christian humanism is both desirable and practi- 
cable. He is encouraged by the memory of Augustine and Boethius, of 
Aquinas and the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and of the fainter gleam 
of the early Renaissance. 

Father F. C. Copleston, S.J., in St. Thomas and Nietzsche (1s. n.) 
tries neither to reconcile St. Thomas with the German philosopher nor 
to condemn the latter wholesale by dint of the former. Rather does he 
choose one aspect of Nietzsche’s writings—the study of the problem of 
modern man, with the rise of Nihilism, and Nietzsche’s revolt against 
nineteenth century bourgeois society—and he shows how the whole pro- 
blem of man, man’s purpose and man’s relation to society, is dealt with 
far more profoundly and happily by St. Thomas. The way out of the 
modern crisis, states Father Copleston, ‘does not lie in (Nietzsche’s) 
mere appeal for heroism, in a cult of a natural aristocracy, in turning man 
into God, but rather in a humble recognition of Reality, of Absolute 
Being, of the supremacy of truth and of the moral law ; not in a one- 
sided and exaggerated revulsion from modern life but in a sane, balanced 
and adequate anthropology, such as is best represented by the massive and 
majestic synthetic of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

The Attitude of St. Thomas to. Natural Science (2s. n.) is considered 
by Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor. With the help of diagrams, Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor describes the general outlook that St. Thomas had on such matters 
as the constitution of matter, and the general structure of the universe. 
Here, St. Thomas was following the traditional teaching of Aristotle. 
Probably, he was not very interested in the objects of natural science for 
their own sake, differing in this respect from his master, Albert the Great, 
and valued them only in so far as they were part of a vast philosophic 
and theological scheme. In conclusion, the author emphasizes the differ- 
ence between St. Thomas and the more modern scientist : ‘“ St. Thomas’s 
science is a noble general scheme, including matter, man and God, but 
having little relation to particular facts or classes of facts: modern science 
on the other hand is all facts, but without relation to any general scheme.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Harbour Head, by Peter F. Anson (John Gifford Ltd.: 7s. 6d. n.) is 
highly recommended to anyone interested in ships and sailors. Mr. 
Anson unfolds his memories of the sea from childhood onwards. He 
knows the Royal Navy, in which his father reached Admiral’s rank, the 
Mercantile Marine, for which he has done great service as a Founder of 
the Apostleship of the Sea, and the fishing fleets of many countries. He 
writes with affection and understanding of the sailor’s life, its excitements 
and hardships which he has shared, and its lack of spiritual help which 
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he has done so much to remedy. The Apostleship of the Sea is a great 
work for the care of Catholic sailors. Many ports have chaplains to care 
for merchant seamen, and clubs where they can be at home. But much 
more remains to be done for them, and also for fishermen all round our 
coast. It is to be hoped that all who are able to help will read this book. 
After reading it, they will use their ability to support and extend the 
Apostleship of the Sea. 

Mr. Anson is a Founder Member of the Society of Marine Artists. His 
pictures of ships are well known. This volume contains several of his pen 
and ink sketches of trawlers, drifters, harbours and fishermen. 

John Miles, Ltd., revives the name of a publishing company originally 
created by Simpkin Marshall in 1932. One of its first publications is a 
charming collection of fifty short articles on Nature in general, on birds, 
plants and flowers, on folk lore and ancient country customs. All of 
them have appeared, signed by “‘ Julian,” in the columns of the Catholic 
Herald. The collection has the title of Faggots, is priced at 7s. 6d. n., 
and includes many attractive illustrations by John R. Biggs. The articles 
are grouped, in fours and fives, under the twelve months of the year. 
*“Snow Tracks,” “ Red Oxen,” “ The Missel Thrush,” “St. John’s 
Wort,” “‘ Lavender and Pot-Pourri,’”’ “‘ Winter Weather ’’—these are some 
of the inviting headings. Up and down the book you will find much 
quaint and entertaining information. A pleasant volume into which 
to dip—for a breath of fresh air and a glimpse of Nature’s kindly counten- 
ance. 

In a well-produced but somewhat expensive brochure, Father H. Van 
Straelen, a missionary priest of the Society of the Divine Word, discusses 
New Diplomacy in the Far East (Luzac and Co.: 4s. 6d. n.). His years 
of work in China and contact with the Chinese people have convinced 
him that relations between West and East have to be established on a 
fresh basis. There must be an admission of equality and no more of that 
old attitude of de haut en bas. He outlines a programme for future diplomats 
for service in the Far East which, at first reading, seems formidable ; it 
includes not only travel through far-removed provinces but work alongside 
the native population. But fears may be dispelled by the reminder that 
the author is speaking with a great background of experience. This 
is an admirable small book. Its cover is attractive, with a snorting, 
rampaging Chinese dragon—white on gold—and the title appears on a 
green band against the same gold background. Students of Catholic 
missionary societies concerned with the Far East would do well to ponder 
what Father Van Straelen has to say. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

The Scots, both Catholic and Protestant, have shown themselves more 
sensitive to the real issues of the Polish-Russian conflict than their Sassenach 
neighbours, to the South. Mr. John J. Campbell’s pamphlet, The 
Liquidation of Poland (printed by P. Donegan and Co., at 145 Trongate, 
Glasgow, and priced at sixpence), puts the question in clear and trenchant 
language. This pamphlet is to the point; it is well documented ; it 
shows the dangers and dishonour of the agreement made over Poland’s 
head at Yalta. 


Printed in Great Britain at the BuRLEIGH Press, Lewin’s Mead, BRISTOL 
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‘““THE UNIVERSE ”’ 


The Leading Catholic Newspaper 


merits your support. 





t has faithfully and zealously served the 
‘atholic Cause at home and abroad during the 
hole period of its long history 1860-1945. 
ts able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
werful articles and unrivalled news service 
lace it in the front rank of newspapers. 
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irect Subscriptions: 13s. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 


pecial terms for members of His Maijesty’s 
orces : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 
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Eighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 


By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


“Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
f sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
reudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
rofessedly religious—or should we say pious ?—way of 
ealing with the difficulties involved is not always helpful 
0 those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
holesome book we have seen on this subject.’’ 
Blackfriars. 


Price Ninepence Net. 








NOW AVAILABLE 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 














This excellent prayer book, an_ especial 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
ith various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
as been described as truly manly and practical, 
and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
and devout. 


Price, 3/6 net cloth boards. 


LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15, 





SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President ; MGR. BERNARD GRIFFIN, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 





The Sword of the Spirit was established 
by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 


To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 


To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and_ international 
reconstruction ; 


To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and public 
questions, for more energetic Action. 





The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published 
every month. Price 4d. 
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68 Gloucester Place, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 


THE MONTH was founded in july, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than eighty 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking. lands—a cause to which the periodical 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended. 





PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, Led 
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Some Notable Reprints Ready Shortly 


The Nature of Belief 


By M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 10s. 6d. net 
“The most profound contribution to the philosophy of the subject of belief that 
has been produced in the twentieth century.” English Review 


A Monument to Saint Augustine 


Essays on his Age, Life, and Thought 10s. 6d. net 
By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Maurice Blondel, Christopher Dawson, Etienne Gilson, 
Jacques Maritain, C. C. Martindale, S.J., Erich Przywara, S.J., John-Baptist 
Reeves, O.P., B. Roland-Gosselin, E. 1. Watkin. 


** Admirable . . . attractive . . . brilliant.’ 


An Augustine Synthesis 
By ERICH PRZYWARA, S.J. 10s. 6d. net 


. The outstanding success of Mr. Sheed’s new translation of The Confessions of St. 
Augustine has induced us to re-issue the valuable synthesis made by the great Jesuit. 
Father Erich Przywara, whose selections range over the most important works of the 


great African Doctor. 
PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD 
110/11f FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Margaret T. Monro 


With a Foreword by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. 


This book aims to help Catholics who, though familiar with 
the New Testament in selections, would like to make its 
acquaintance as a whole. A reading course has therefore 
been devised with this end in view. In order to simplify 
the more tedious elements of ‘ background,’ the books are 
studied for the most part in the order in which they were 
written, with just enough of introduction to make clear 
why and to whom they were written. 


With Map 
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